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, em welcome presence, beloved 
sons and daughters, who spend 
your hours and days in toil to gain a 
livelihood for yourselves and for your 
families, brings before us a great 
thought and a great mystery: the 
thought that work was imposed by 
God on the first man, after sin, that 
he might seek his bread from the earth 
by the sweat of his brow, and the 
mystery that the Son of God, having 
come down from heaven to save the 
world, and having become man, sub- 
mitted to this law of work and passed 
His youth laboring in Nazareth in the 
company of His foster father so that 
He was considered and called “the 
carpenter's son.” (Matthew, xiii, 55.) 

Sublime mystery that He should 
begin to work before He began to 
teach; a humble workman before being 





the teacher of all nations. (Cf. Acts, 
Li.) 

You have come to Us as to a 
father who has a greater delight in 
dealing with His children in propor- 
tion as their daily toil is harder and 
more continuous and the want and 
worries of their lives are more arduous 
and considerable. 

You have come to Us as to the 
Vicar of Christ who feels in Himself, 
perpetuated by a sharing of God’s 
power, that sense of tenderness and 
sympathy for the people by which our 
Redeemer was moved to cry out one 
day: “I have compassion on the 
crowd.” (Mark, viii, 2.) 

You have come to Us as to the 
Shepherd who fixes His gaze on you 
and extends it beyond you to that 
vastly greater section of His flock 
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which the love of God has trusted to 
Him; and in your love and devotion 
He sees faithfully represented the 
sentiments, the wishes and the affec- 
tion of so many of His absent chil- 
dren. 

With all Our heart We thank 
you for the great joy occasioned Us 
by the opportunity of speaking a word 
of sincere benevolence and encourage- 
ment, a word which may serve to 
guide, sustain and comfort you in these 
days disturbed by trouble and mourn- 
ing. 

Wise SoctaL REFORMS 


The weight of the present difh- 
culties is felt by the mass of workers 
who are burdened and afflicted more 
than the others. But it is not felt by 
them alone. Every class has to carry 
its own burden, more or less painful 
and difficult to bear as it may be, and 
it is not only the social status of the 
workers, men and women, which calls 
for reconditioning and reform. The 
whole complex structure of society is 
in need of adjustment and improve- 
ment, thoroughly shaken as it is in 
its foundations. 

But who is there who does not 
see that the labor question, because 
of the complexity and variety of the 
problems which it entails and the vast 
number of people it involves, is of 
such a kind and of such urgent im- 
portance as to merit closer, more 
watchful and more far-seeing atten- 
tion? 

It is a question of pecutiar deli- 
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cacy, the nerve center, one might call 
it, of the social body; but it is also at 
times a shifting and _ treacherous 
ground open to easy illusions and un- 
warranted, chimerical hopes for one 
who does not keep before the eye of 
his intelligence and the impulse of his 
heart the doctrine of justice, equity, 
charity, mutual understanding and ad- 
justment inculcated by the law of God 
and the voice of the Church, 

You are certainly not unaware, 
beloved sons and daughters, of the 
fact that the Church loves you intense- 
ly, and that it is not merely now that 
She has with maternal interest and 
love and a clear sense of the reality 
of things paid particular attention to 
the questions which regard you es- 
pecially. 

Our predecessors and We Our- 
selves have not lost any opportunity 
of making all men understand by Our 
repeated instructions your personal and 
family needs, proclaiming as funda- 
mental prerequisites of social concord 
those claims which you have so much 
at heart: a salary which will cover the 
living expenses of a family and such 
as to make it possible for the parents 
to fulfil their natural duty to rear 
healthily nourished and clothed chil- 
dren; a dwelling worthy of human 
persons; the possibility of securing 
for the children sufficient instruction 
and a becoming education; of fore: 
seeing and forestalling times of stress, 
sickness and old age. 

These conditions of social security 
should be realized if we want society 
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not to be shaken at every season by 
turbulent ferments and dangerous up- 
rising but to become tranquil and go 
forward in harmony, peace and mutual 
love. 

Now, however laudable may be 
various provisions and concessions 
made by public authorities and the 
humane and generous sense that in- 
spires many employers, who could af- 
firm and maintain with truth that such 
ideals have been everywhere realized ? 

In any case, working men and 
women conscious of their great re- 
sponsibility for the common good feel 
and appreciate their duty not to ag- 
gravate the burden -of extraordinary 
difficulties under which peoples are 
groaning by representing their claims 
in this hour of universal and imperi- 
ous needs in a noisy manner and 
through inconsiderate action. They 
continue their work and persevere in 
it with discipline and calm, thus con- 
tributing invaluable support to the 
tranquillity and support of all in the 
social family. 

To that peaceful concord We pay 
Our tribute of praise and We beseech 
aid exhort you paternally to continue 
in it with firmness and dignity. That, 
however, should not lead any one to 
think, as We insisted in Our message 
of last Christmas, that all these ques- 
tions are to be considered as solved. 

The Church, guardian and teacher 
of truth, in asserting and defending 
courageously the rights of the work- 
ing class on various occasions and com- 
bating error, has had to issue a warn- 
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ing against letting oneself be illud 
by the mirage of specious and fatuo 
theories and visions of future well 
being and against the deceptive entice 
ments and seductions of false prophet 
of social prosperity who call evil good 
and good evil and who, boasting tha 
they are the friends of the people, do 
not agree with those mutual agree- 
ments between capital and labor, em- 
ployers and employed, which maintain 
and promote social concord for their 
common progress and advantage. 

Such friends of the people you 
have already heard in the public 
streets, in clubs, in congresses. You 
recognize their promises on handbills. 
You hear them in their songs and 
anthems. But when have the facts an- 
swered to their words or reality to 
their hopes ? 

Deception and delusion have been 
and are the lot of private individuals 
and peoples who have trusted them 
and followed them along ways which 
so far from improving have worsened 
and aggravated the conditions of life 
and of material and moral progress. 
Such false prophets would have us be- 
lieve that salvation must come from a 
revolution which shall overturn social 
order and assume a national character. 





























Not SociaL REVOLUTION 


The social revolution claims to 
raise the working class to power, an 
empty word and a mere show incapa- 
ble of realization in fact. You see that 
the working class remains bound, 
yoked and tied to the force of State 
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capitalism, which restrains and sub- 
jects all, not only the family, but even 
the conscience, and transforms the 
workers into a gigantic labor machine. 

Like the other social systems and 

orders which it claims to fight, it classi- 
fies, regulates and presses all into a 
fearful war instrument which demands 
not only blood and health but also the 
goods and prosperity of the people. 
And if the guiding spirits are proud 
of this or that advantage or improve- 
ment secured in the field of labor, 
making use of it for noisy, boastful 
propaganda, such material advantage 
is never a fair recompense for the re- 
nunciations imposed on each one which 
injure the rights of the human person, 
freedom in the ruling of the family, 
in the exercise of one’s profession, in 
the conditions of citizenship, and es- 
pecially in the practice of religion and 
even in the realm of conscience. 

No, your salvation, beloved sons 
and daughters, does not lie in revolu- 
tion. And it is against the genuine and 
sincere profession of Christianity to 
drift, thinking only of one’s own ex- 
clusive and material advantage, which, 
however, always appears uncertain, 
toward a revolution which proceeds 
from injustice and civil insubordina- 
tion and to make oneself unfortunately 
responsible for the blood of fellow- 
citizens and the destruction of com- 
mon property. 

Woe to him who forgets that a 
true national society incorporates social 

justice and demands a just and fitting 
sharing by all in the goods of the 
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country. Otherwise you understand 
that the nation would end in a senti- 
mental makeshift, in a nonsensical pre- 
tense which would be an excuse for 
certain groups to withdraw themselves 
from the sacrifices needed to secure 
public equilibrium and peace. 

And you would then realize how, 
when national society had lost the 
nobility given to it by God, internal 
strife and struggle would become a 
threat which all might fear. 


‘ 


But AN EvoLuTION THROUGH 
AGREEMENT AND GENEROSITY 


Salvation and justice are not to 
be found in revolution but in an evo- 
lution through concord. Violence has 
ever achieved only destruction, not 
construction; the kindling of passions, 
not their pacification; the accumula- 
tion of hate and destruction, not the 
reconciliation of the contending par- 
ties. And it has reduced men and par- 
ties to the difficult task of building 
slowly after sad expetience on the 
ruins of discord. 

It is only a progressive and pru- 
dent evolution, full of courage and in 
conformity with nature, enlightened 
and guided by the Christian laws of 
justice and equity, that can lead to the 
fulfilment of the honorable desires and 
needs of the worker. Not to destroy 
them, but to build and consolidate; 
not to abolish private property,i he 
foundation of family stability, bit to 
work for its extension as the reward 
of the conscientious toil of every 

ing man and woman, so that Jitu. b 
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little may be diminished that mass of 
uneasy and rash people who—some- 
times from taciturn despair, at others 
through broad instinct—allow them- 
selves to be carried off by false doc- 
trines or by the clever tricks of agita- 
tors who are bereft of all moral sense; 
not to dissipate private capital, but to 
promote its regulation under careful 
control as a means and help toward 
securing and increasing the genuine 
welfare of the whole people; not to 
restrain mor to give preference ex- 
clusively to industry, but to procure 
its harmonious marriage to handicraft 
and agriculture, which exploits the 
multifarious and necessary production 
of the nation’s soil; not to aim in the 
use of technical progress solely at the 
‘gaximum profit, but also to avail one’s 
self of the advantages which come 
from it, in order to better the personal 
conditions of the worker, to make his 
work less arduous and difficult, and to 
consolidate the bonds which hold his 
family together in the place where he 
dwells, in the work by which he lives ; 
not to aim at making the lives of in- 
dividuals depend entirely on the 
whims of the State, but to procure 
rather that the State, whose duty it is 
to promote the common good, may, 
through social institutions such as in- 
surance and social security societies, 
supply support and complete all that 
he's to strengthen workers’ associa- 
tic .s, and especially the fathers and 
mothers of families who are earning 
-.“yelihood for themselves and their 
#s pendents through work. 
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You will say perhaps that this 
is a beautiful vision of the true state 
of things. But how can it be realized 
and effected in daily life? We need 
above all a great righteousness of will 
and perfect loyalty of purpose and 
action in the course and regulation of 
public life as well on the part of the 
citizens as of the governing authori- 
ties. 

We need a spirit of true concord 
and brotherhood animating all: Superi- 
ors and subjects, employers and work- 
ers, great and small—in a word, in 
all classes of the people. 

Your gathering around Us; be- 
loved sons and daughters, with the 
added fact that there are assembled 
from your various spheres of activity 
here in the house of the common 
father representatives of all the groups, 
is for Us a test and a proof that you 
know, feel and understand where are 
to be found the deep roots of the di- 
vinely genuine social sense of the 
“brothers bound by a pact.” 

“All made to the semblance of 
One only, all sons of One only re- 
demption.” That is the holy religion 
which you hold in common; the same 
profession of faith in the Redeemer 
of all, Jesus Christ; in the same fideli- 
ty to His holy Church and to His vicar. 

And We raise to God our fervent 
prayer that all the vast, measureless 
class of working men and women may 
share our faith so that Our Lord may 
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open, in justice and charity, the road 
to that generous and peaceful progress 
so ardently desired by Us which may 
make Italy prosperous and strong in 
an unshaken Christian framework. 


A Monstrous CaLUMNY 


We are not unaware (and you 
yourselves will have been able to make 
proof of it) how, in these times so 
burdensome and difficult for family 
and civil life, human passions take 
occasion to lift their heads again and 
to foment suspicions and to garble 
words and facts. Hence it is that 
propaganda of anti-religious inspira- 
tion is circulating among the people, 
and especially among the working 
classes, that the Pope wished the war, 
that the Pope supports the war and 
supplies money for its continuance; 
that the Pope does nothing for peace. 

Never, perhaps, was there launched 
a calumny more monstrous or absurd 
than this. 

Who does not know, who does 
not see, who is there that cannot as- 
certain for himself that no one in- 
sistently opposed the outbreak, the 
advance and the spread of the war 
more insistently than We have in every 
manner allowed us; that no one has 
pleaded and exhorted more continu- 
ously than We have: peace, peace, 
peace; that no one has sought to les- 
sen its horrors more than We have? 

The sums of money which the 
charity of the faithful puts at our dis- 
posal are not set apart for, nor do 
they go to sustain the war, but to dry 
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the tears of the widows and orphans, | 
to console families anxious and sor- | 
rowing for their dear ones far away or | 
missing, to succor the suffering, the 
poor and the needy. 

Our heart and Our lips, which 
do not contradict one another, are 
witnesses to all this, for We do now 
deny by deed what We affirm by word, 
and we are conscious of the falsity of 
what the enemies of God are insidi. | 
ously circulating in order to disturb 
the workers and the people, and fron 
the hardships of the life they endur 
draw an argument against faith an 
religion, which indeed is the sole com 
fort and hope which upholds man | 
upon earth in the hour of sorrow and 
misfortune. 

No one can blot out or pervert 
the purpose and content of Our dis- 
courses and messages in their purpose 
and content. All have been able to 
hear them as a word of truth and of 
peace, as promptings of Our soul to 
bring peace to the world and to en- 
lighten those in power. They are un- 
deniable proofs of the immense de 
sires that spring from Our heart tha. 
on this earth, given to man as a dwell! 
ing place on his journey to a bette: 
and imperishable life, there may pre- 
vail the perfect harmony of the whole 
human race. 

The Church does not fear the | 
light of truth, neither for the past 
nor for the present nor for the future. 
When the circumstances of the times 
and human passions will permit of 
call for the publication of documents 
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not yet published concerning the con- 
stant activity pursued during this ter- 
rible war in favor of peace by the 
Holy See, which feared neither re- 
buffs nor opposition, there will ap- 
pear in more than midday light the 
stupidity of such accusations, which 
spring not so much from ignorance 
as from that irreligious spirit and that 
contempt of the Church which takes 
root only in some human hearts more 
inclined and ready, alas, to pervert the 
right and kindly intentions with which 
the spouse of Christ is animated than 
to benefit the people, to smooth and 
ease the difficulties of life, to uphold 
souls in the midst of the serious con- 
ditions of the present hour. 

Tell the Church’s detractors that 
the truth will shine forth as it shines 
forth today in your hearts for all those 
who pay reasonable homage to the 
good they perceive and who do not 
believe in lies and calumnies. When 
the truth of the facts and our work 
will have been revealed they will be 
confounded who maliciously try to 
throw on the Papacy the responsibil- 
tity for all the blood that has flowed 
n the battle on land, in the air and 
on the sea, and in the ruins of cities. 

Let your thoughts and the feel- 
ings of your hearts quicken your faith, 
Christian working men and women, 
renew your life of faith and strength- 
en it by daily prayer. Let prayer begin 
to sanctify and close your working 
day. Let the thoughts and feelings of 
your hearts enlighten and inflame your 
souls, especially during the repose of 
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Sundays and feast days, and let the 
accompany and guide you in assistin 
at the Holy Mass. 

Our Saviour, worker like you in 
His earthly life, was obedient to the 
Father even unto death; and now, on 
the altar, the unbloody Calvary, re- 
news unendingly the sacrifice of Him- 
self for the good of the world, com- 
pletes His work of redemption, and 
becomes the almoner of grace and of 
the bread of life for those souls who 
love Him and in their weakness turn 
to Him to be restored. 































CHRIST THE MODEL 


Before the altar in the church let 
every Christian worker renew his reso- 
lution to labor in obedience to the 
Divine command of work, whatsoever 
it may be, intellectual or manual, to 
gain by his toil and sacrifices the bread 
for his dear ones, to keep in mind the 
moral purpose of life here below and 
the happiness of eternal life, conform- 
ing his intentions to those of the Sa- 
viour and making his work a hymn of 
praise to God. 

In every circumstance and on 
every occasion, dear sons and daugh- 
ters, uphold and defend your personal 
dignity. The material with which you 
work, created by God from the begin- 
ning of the world and in the labora- 
tory of ages moulded by Him on the 
earth and deep beneath the surface of 
the earth by cataclysms, natural evolu- 
tion, eruptions and transformations so 
as to prepare the best abode for man 
and for his work, let that material be 





or you a continual reminder of the 
reative hand of God and let it lift 
our soul to Him, the supreme Law- 
iver, whose precepts must be observed 
en in factory life. 








































BEWARE OF SCANDAL 


Perhaps boys and girls join your 
company and work together with you. 
Remember that a great reverence is 
owed to children and the innocent 
and that Christ affrms that for the one 
who scandalizes them it were better 
that a millstone should be put about 
his neck and that he be cast into the 
depth of the sea. 

Oh, fathers and mothers, how 
your hearts must beat with anxious 
fear as your sons and daughters go to 
the factories. Do you workers take 
their place in vigilant guard over the 
innocence and purity of those young 
workers constrained by employment 
and family needs to withdraw them- 
selves from their parents’ affectionate 
care. 

On the older people and on their 
example, on the energetic and decisive 
will of the factory management in in- 
sisting on decent discipline, depends 
the preservation of physical and spirit- 
ual health in the young workers. On 
the contrary, immorality, greed of 
pleasure and extravagance endanger as 
well the future generations. Let no 
word, no joke, no story that could 
offend your youthful listeners pass 
your lips. 

Even in the daily life of the fac- 
tory may the young workers enjoy the 
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help of persons drawn from the ranks 
of the clergy, of the religious sister- 
hoods, and of Catholic Action, who, 
in agreement with the management, 
will devote themselves with all their 
physical and moral energy to their 
interests. Let there never fail, how- 
ever, between the workers themselves 
mutual affection and respect, good ex- 
ample, the word of warning and en- 
couragement and even whatever little 
material help they can afford. 


PETITION FoR DivuveE ASSISTANCE 


And now let Us return to the 
scene We presented at the beginning 
of Our discourse and point out to 
you once more the Divine model of 
the Christian worker, Christ the car- 
penter (Mark, vi, 3) in the workshop 
of Nazareth. Son of God and restorer 
of the lost grace of Adam, He pours 
out on you that power, that patience, 
that virtue which makes you great be- 
fore Him, the most exalted image of 
the worker whom you can admire and 
adore. 

In your workshops and factories, 
under the sun in the fields, in the 
darkness of the mines, amid the heat 
of the furnace and the cold of the ice 
factories, wherever the word of Him 
who commands may call, may there 
descend upon you the abundance of 
His favors, which may afford you help, 
safety and solace and make meritori- 
ous of another-world happiness the 
hard work in which here below you 
spend and sacrifice your life. 

Have no doubt: Christ is always 
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with you. Imagine you see Him in 
the places of your work passing 
among you, noting your toil, listening 
to your conversations, consoling your 
hearts, composing your disagreements, 
and you shall see the workshop 
changed into the sanctuary of Naza- 
reth; and there will reign among you, 
too, that trust, that order, that con- 
cord which are a reflection of the 
blessing of Heaven which increases 
here below and conserves justice and 
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good-will among men who are stead 
fast in faith, in hope, in the love o, 
God. 

While, then, We invoke Divine 
protection upon our beloved working 
men and women, upon your families, 
upon those who direct and guide you 
in your work, upon your workshops, 
that the Lord may preserve them from 
every danger and harm, with all our 
heart we bestow on you as a token of 
the choicest graces Our paternal .apos- 
tolic benediction. 
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No Master Race 


We Magyars have now and then been called a master race. 
We are not, nor do we want to be one. But neither do we want 
to recognize another people as a master race. There are no master 
races in the world, but only servants of God and the prey of the 
Devil. The service of God liberates, while the service of demo- 
niacal powers enchains. There are no inferior nations—the Star 
of the Epiphany shines on all nations. In my capacity as a man 
baptized, confirmed and ordained, I testify before my country 
and the world to the eternal truth. Whosoever fails to recognize: 
that we are all children of one Heavenly Father, that we are in: - 
every respect of equal right at the gates of the realm of eternity, 
and that therefore we must be free, is a tool or undisguised 
emissary of the realm of darkness.—His Eminence Justin Cardi- 
nal Seredi, Primate of Hungary. 





HE revelation that Roosevelt and 
Churchill were actually in North 
Africa when M. Peyrouton arrived 
there has made critics of his appoint- 
ment look a little foolish: for it 
seems obvious that the action of Gi- 
raud must have had their approval, 
as well as that of General Eisenhower 
and naughty Mr. Murphy. For the 
present, therefore, the attacks on this 
particular politician are no longer be- 
ing featured: but correspondents con- 
tinue to be acrid in their comments on 
the general situation in Algeria and 
Morocco. 

Giraud and de Gaulle met one 
another, as well as the two great Al- 
lied chiefs, and the first reports of 
their conversations seemed very hope- 
ful. They have decided to form liaison 
for the achievement of military unity: 
they are agreed (according to Gi- 
raud) on the aim to be achieved, 
“which is the liberation of France 






the total defeat of the enemy.” It was 
hardly possible for them to do more 
than this; for the wider disagreements 
of view between their followers can 
only be settled by difficult negotia- 
tions—if, indeed, they can be settled 
at all. 

The New York Times corte- 
spondent has the perception to see 
that the conflict is of long standing. 
“The roots . . . run back through 
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and the triumph of human liberties by - 
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French politics to the Dreyfuss Case.” 
Actually, some of them run back to 
the Revolution of ’89. In his descrip- 
tion of the two sides, however, he 
manifests his own prejudices which 
have consistently hampered the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers in their dealings with 
France during the present century. 
The struggle presented is that of ‘The 
Church, high officers, functionaries 
and the rich opposing Liberals, Free- 
masons, Jews, and de Gaullists.” (Lib- 
erals, Freemasons and Jews, one as- 
sumes, are all poor and champions of 
the underdog!) 

The association between French 
Catholicism and the cause of what 
Liberals regard as “political reaction” 
has never been anything like com- 
plete, and grew constantly less in the 
years preceding the present war, which 
saw the development of the Catholic 
revival among the young workers, and 
the appearance of a number of lead- 
ers of eminently democratic outlook. 
Moreover, the alignment of “the 
Church” in opposition to the Jews 
ignores the fact that the Papacy and 
the Church of France have both fallen 
recently into bitter conflict with the 
Axis and Vichy on the precise ques- 
tion of anti-Semitism, which the Cath- 
olic authorities have condemned as un- 
Christian, and opposed vigorously in 
action. Finally, the statement quoted 
ignores the fact that de Gaulle him- 
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self, and Pere d’Argenlieu, his priest- 
admiral (both at Casablanca lately), 
are earnest Catholics, as are very 
many of the bravest of their followers. 


A TANGLED SKEIN 


The truth is, of course, that we 
have here one of the “crudifications” 
(to use a Wellsian term) which are 
the curse of popular journalism. The 
old controversy between ‘“‘traditional- 
ist” and Leftist elements certainly 
runs through the tangle of Vichy- 
North African politics: but there is 
no clear issue of ‘“Vichy-Fascism-Pop- 
ery” against “de Gaulle-Liberalism- 
Freemasonry.” Obviously, there is a 
tendency for Gaullism to attract re- 
cruits from emigré elements of radical 
and Socialist sympathies, though it 
has not, so far, identified itself with 
their particular views. On the other 
hand, the Catholic conservative sol- 
diers who decided upon the armistice, 
and whose Right Wing followers 
molded the new social policy of the 
French Government, appealed particu- 
larly to the Christian France which 
had been more or less submerged un- 
der the Third Republic, attracting 
support from many Catholics who had 
no love for the “collaboration” policy, 
but who dreaded an alternative of 
chaos between Germany and Red Rev- 
olution. Together with these, how- 
ever, there have been elements of an 
entirely different character among the 
“collaborationists”: base time-servers 
who accept every régime and truly 
serve none; apostate French elements 
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as bitterly anti-Catholic as the Nazi 
who are displaying all the old Repub 
lican hatred of the Church under new 
banners and new pretexts. 

Moreover, de Gaulle has never 
ceased to draw support from elements 
not only strongly Christian, but 
“Right Wing”; men who, while they 
are violently opposed to Pétain’s col- 
laborationist” policy, are certainly in 
agreement with much that he has done 
in social and educational reconstruc- 
tion and with certain of the prin- 
ciples asserted in those spheres by the 
new State. It is this intertwisting of 
the strands on both sides which makes 
the French quarrel so confusing, to- 
gether with the mingling of personal 
elements of mutual hatred and dis- 
trust; but there must be many of 
whom it can be said that they are in 
substantial agreement with others in 
the opposing camp as to what they 
desire for France, differing only in 
their judgment of particular leaders 
and a particular polii.cal situation. 


FRENCH ATTITUDE IN AFRICA 


Finally, there is the fact which 
seems difficult to deny, that Gaullist 
or “purified” control can only be im- 
posed in North Africa by an open as- 
sertion of power by the Allies—ac- 
companied, I believe, by a good deal 
of violence. At least, the correspond- 
ents appear to recognize one thing— 
that the French populace themselves 
“fail to associate themselves with the 
war.” They will not be persuaded to 
do so by a policy which overrides the 



















rench authority, or which sets up a 
‘puppet government’’ selected to suit 
ondon and Washington. It is agreed, 
ven by the Free French, that General 
itaud is worthy of trust; and he has 
asked for a free hand to deal with the 
situation in his own way. 

The trouble with pressmen is 
ever the same—that they have strong 
Left Wing prejudices, and no concep- 
tion of any kind of policy except a 
straightforward assertion of power 
(‘a firm stand”) in favor of their 
own ideology. Like Robespierre, they 
are prepared to urge a resort to the 
most ruthless methods in order to 
place “virtue” in power; and they are 
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resolved that Frenchmen must be 
“democratic” and true to their lost Re- 
public, whether they like it or not. 
The problem which is now being dealt 
with in Africa is one which will have 
to be: dealt with on a bigger scale in 
France itself, and all over Europe, 
when the incubus of German domin- 
ion is lifted from the Continent: and, 
if the Allies are true to our principles, 
it cannot be dealt with by substituting 
our Own nominees, our own “power 
policies” for those of the Axis, or by 
refusing to endure any political sys- 
tems which are not designed accord- 
ing to our blueprints. 


Pantheisim 


There are many grave misconceptions about the position of 
Christianity and the “churches” in Germany. A religious history 
of modern Germany would show how attenuated the Christian 
substance in German Protestantism has become. Freethinkers, be- 
ginning with Reimarus in the 18th century, whose ideas were 
popularized by Lessing and spread by the chief representatives of 
German Classicism, did much to undermine the Christian tradi- 
tion among the educated classes. It is indeed a tragic fact that the 
classical literature and philosophy of German is deeply imbued 
with the spirit of pantheism. The destructive work of 19th cen- 
tury German theologians is reaping its harvest today.—David 
Kernit in THE MONTH, London, Jan.-Feb., 1943. 
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The Place of the Negro in American Society 


Rt. Rev. MsGr. JOHN A. RYAN 


Address delivered at Howard University, March 2, 1943 


COUNT it a privilege and an honor 

to address this audience on this 
occasion. The establishment by the 
Congress of the United States of an 
institution of higher learning for Ne- 
groes less than five years after their 
legal emancipation, and the history of 
Howard University and its graduates, 


constitute eloquent testimony to the 


| 


moral and intellectual capacities of 
your people. Our Negro citizens have 
completely vindicated the trust re- 
posed in them by the Great Emanci- 
pator and by the Congress which is- 
sued a charter to this University. 

As a churchman, I am happy to 
quote for you a short paragraph from 
the Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XII, 
issued November 1, 1939, to the 
Church in the United States: 

We confess that We feel a special pa- 
ternal affection, which is certainly inspired 
of Heaven, for the Negro people dwelling 
among you; for in the field of religion 
and education We know that they: need 
special care and comfort and are very de- 
serving of it. We therefore invoke an 
abundance of heavenly blessing and We 
pray fruitful success for those whose gen- 
erous zeal is devoted to their welfare. 

You will notice that the Holy 
Father stresses religion and education. 
In these fields, he says, the Negro peo- 
| Ple “need special care and comfort,” 
| and he adds that “they are very de- 
serving.” This little phrase, “very de- 
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serving” is at once a touching expres- 
sion of the Pope’s faith and confidence 
in the Negro people and a clear re- 
buke to those Catholics, lay and cleri- 
cal, who show themselves indifferent 
to the needs, capacities and deserts of 
those Americans whose skin is not so 
white as theirs. 

Within the last few weeks, I 
read a remarkable book on the status, 
the outlook and the prospects of the 
Negroes in America. It is entitled No 
Day of Triumph, by J. Saunders Red- 
ding, and I am sure it has been read, 
discussed, praised and condemned by 
many persons in this audience. Obvi- 
ously this is not the place to attempt 
a formal evaluation of Dr. Redding’s 
revealing volume; however, I do want 
to quote a few sentences from it be- 
cause they suggest the fundamental 
thought which I shall try to develop 
and apply in this address. These ex- 
cerpts are from pp. 46 and 47, where 
Dr. Redding describes the beginning 
of his journey to study Negro life in 
the South. 

Here they are: 


The world is dying. I thought; think 
back over the values you were taught and 
see if there are any worth saving. 
There were the bread-and butter values, the 
Rockefeller and Morgan values. There were 
the intellectual values, about which my no- 
tions were hobbled with certain initialing 
inconsistencies. There were the Christian 
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values all turned into formulas for mate- 
rial success. . . . One was never told, “you 
are a man.” It was always “you are a Ne- 
gro.” I knew no more now what these 
values were than when I was a wide-eyed 
child. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


At the end of his tour of inves- 
tigation, Dr. Redding concluded that 
he had learned something worth while 
about those “other values” (pp. 339- 
341). Instead of quoting him on this 
point, I shall translate his thought into 
a single phrase, “the dignity of the 
human person.” This means that the 
human being, whether he be Negro, 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Malayan, or 
Red Indian, has intrinsic worth; that 
he has value in himself; that he is 
something sacred; that in Kant’s fine 
phrase he is an “end in himself”; 
therefore, that he must never be treat- 
ed as a mere means or instrument to 
any other end whatsoever. Anyone 
who perceives, however dimly, the 
ethical difference between killing a 
little pig and killing a little child has 
some notion of the dignity of person- 
ality. 

Human dignity is best under- 
stood when it is associated with the 
term “rights.” Man possesses rights 
because of his moral dignity as a per- 
son. Animals are not persons; hence 
they have no rights. While the use of 
rights may be prevented by force, the 
rights themselves cannot be destroyed 
or taken away either by one’s fellow- 
men or by governments. In other 
words, men are endowed with natural 
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rights—rights which are born with 
them and remain as long as life te- 
mains. Chief among them are the 
rights to life, to personal integrity, to 
economic opportunity, to property, to 
a reasonable minimum of education, 
to the expression of thought and opin- 
ion, to religious worship, and to mem- 
bership in associations. As_ political 
groups, men have a natural right to 
determine the form of government 
under which they shall live and the 
persons who shall rule over them. 
With the exception of the right to 
life, which is an intrinsic good, all 
these rights are means, necessary 
means, to the safeguarding and devel- 
opment of personality. 

All the foregoing propositions 
are principles of the natural law and 
are established by natural reason. They 
could be logically accepted and assert- 
ed by a cultured pagan, by a person 
who had never heard of Christ. But 
they have never been adequately 
grasped nor extensively put into prac- 
tice by any people outside the realm 
of Christendom. Christian teaching 
has expounded and enforced the dig- 
nity of personality through its insist- 
ence upon the virtues of justice and 
charity. Justice requires every man to 
look upon all other men as essentially 
his equals, and as endowed with equal 
natural rights; charity requires him to 
regard all other men as his brothers 
in Christ and as called to become 
adopted sons of God. 

If this teaching on justice and 
charity were generally accepted and 
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fully applied in the everyday life of 
America, we should have no Negro 
question nor any valid Negro griev- 
ances. Indeed, if Christian justice and 
charity had been fully understood and 
observed by the nations that have 
called themselves Christian, we should 
not have had two world wars within 
a single generation. 

What do justice and charity, 
what does the dignity of personality, 
require of white persons in their rela- 
tions with Negroes? And of the Ne- 
gtoes in their relations with one an- 
other? If you will bear with me, I 
shall try to answer these questions in 
some detail with regard to most of 
the important categories of relation- 
ships, and in the light of the various 
discriminations of which the Negroes 
ate unwilling objects and victims. 


PraActTicaAL APPLICATIONS 


First, let us look at the economic 
scene. I place it first because it is the 
most important and fundamental. 
There are many occupations from 
which the Negro is excluded because 
of the color of his skin. Sometimes the 
offender is the employer; sometimes 
it is the employes. Sometimes the mo- 
tive is racial; sometimes it is mainly 
economic. When an employer refuses 
to hire Negroes because he dislikes to 
have them in his presence or to come 
into constant contact with them, his 
reason is clearly racial, or if you pre- 
fer, psychological. It definitely falls 
under the head of unreasonable preju- 
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dice. Perhaps the phase “unreasonable 
prejudice” is tautological. 

When an employer excludes all 
Negroes because he has found some 
of them unreliable, his motive is eco- 
nomic, but he acts unfairly when he 
penalizes a whole group on account 
of the faults of individuals. When he 
refuses to employ Negroes because 
his white employes will not work be- 
side them, his motive is economic, and 
in the circumstances excusable. When 
his refusal is dictated by the assump- 
tion that Negroes should be kept in 
menial occupations, his conduct is un- 
charitable and contemptible. 

In all these cases, the human dig- 
nity of the Negro is outraged and the 
virtues of justice or charity, or both, 
are violated. The Negro worker is not 
treated as a man possessing a natural 
right to reasonable intercourse with 
his fellows, nor as a brother having 
the same needs and claims as the white 
employer and the white employe. Hap- 
pily, our government is endeavoring, 
however feebly and temporarily, to 
fulfil its obligation of enforcing this 
natural right of Negro workers, 
through the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee. I repeat that in so 
doing it is merely performing a defi- 
nite moral obligation. 

Sometimes the Negro is exclud- 
ed from certain occupations by the 
rules and practices of labor unions. 
This is even more reprehensible than 
exclusion by employers; for the wage 
earners have themselves been the vic- 
tims of oppression by stronger eco- 
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nomic classes. Unfortunately, labor is 
not a unique offender in this way. 
Other social groups, and even whole 
nations, that have felt the miseries of 
subjugation have in turn oppressed 
their less fortunate fellows after reach- 
ing a position of domination. That is 
human nature in one of its unlovely 
manifestations. On January 1, 1943, 
there were twenty-one labor unions in 
this country which excluded Negroes 
from membership, and seven others 
which gave them only limited and in- 
effectual membership. They constitute 
a blot on the history of American |a- 
bor unionism. 

It must be noted, however, that 
the great majority of these unions 
which refuse to admit Negroes are 
moved, not by racial prejudices, but 
by practical economics. This seems to 
be true, even in the South. The unions 
desire to keep the jobs for their own 
members or for their relatives and 
friends. This is clearly illustrated in 
the case of the 2,400 Negro firemen 
in the South who, through an agree- 
ment between the railroad managers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, have been 
denied promotion to the position of 
engine drivers. 

Even the economic motive does 
not morally justify the exclusion of 
Negroes from employment. Job scar- 
city should be dealt with in some other 
way than through the exclusion of a 
whole class. The sooner the unions 
discard this practice, the sooner will 
they bring about a rational and ethical 
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solution of this very real difficulty. My 
conclusion, then, is that these discrim- 
inations by the unions are nearly al- 
ways against charity and frequently 
against justice. 

Inability to exercise the electoral 
franchise is a real grievance in some 
of the Southern states. Nevertheless, 
the responsible laws and administra- 
tive devices are not necessarily a vio- 
lation of the Negro’s moral rights. No 
citizen, white or black, male or fe- 
male, has a natural right to vote or to 
hold political office. The only moral 
right possessed by the citizen in the 
political field is the right to have a 
government that promotes the com- 
mon good. This end can be attained 
without universal suffrage. Neverthe- 
less, the welfare of the weaker and 
poorer classes in the community re- 
quires that all adults should have the 
power to vote if they are able to read 
and write. Hence the first step toward 
a rational use of the electoral franchise 
by Negroes in the South, and by vast 
numbers of white persons likewise, is 
elementary schooling. The lack of this 
prerequisite is not their fault in the 
case of thousands upon thousands of 
Negroes. 

At the present time, there is much 
complaint against separation of the 
races in our armed forces. While I ap- 
preciate the difficulties and complexi- 
ties of the situation, I do not see any 
valid reason why black and white sol- 
diers cannot be placed in the same 
regiment. A few weeks ago, members 
of both races were receiving instruc- 
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tion together in an officers’ training 
school, at Fort Benning, Georgia. Here 
is a description of the relations be- 
tween these two groups: 

Black and white soldiers march elbow 
to elbow across the dusty expanse of south 
Georgia soil, eat in the same mess hall, 
sleep in the same barracks, sit together in 
cdassroom, compete for honors. I have 
never heard of any white officer expressing 
the opinion that because of this experience 
he is any less an “officer and a gentleman.” 

There seems to be no good reason 
why that adjustment could not be put 
into practice throughout both the 
Army and the Navy. Against it the 
only proffered arguments are drawn 
from irrational traditions, taboos and 
prejudices; in favor of it are the pre- 
cepts of Christian charity and the de- 
mands of national unity in prosecuting 
a war which is of vital interest to both 
races. 

So much for economic, political 
and military discrimination. There is 
a large and varied set of relations 
which may be classed as “‘social,” and 
in which the Negro suffers from vari- 
ous forms of discrimination. It is 
with reference to these relations that 
some Negro leaders use the term, ‘‘so- 
cial equality.” In my opinion, that 
phrase ought to be avoided and dis- 
carded. It takes in too much territory 
ind is too easily misunderstood. Here, 
if anywhere, the well known rule of 
expression is imperative: never use 
general and abstract terms when you 
can employ language which is specific 
and concrete. Accordingly, I shall deal 
briefly with a few of the specific situ- 
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ations which fall under the general 
head of social relations. 


SoctaL RELATIONS 


First, I take up the question of 
recreational and educational entertain- 
ments and performances. Are white 
people unreasonable in refusing to ad- 
mit Negroes on equal terms with 
themselves to theaters and halls where 
plays are produced, pictures exhibited 
or addresses delivered? You recall the 
unpleasant agitation in this city a few 
years ago, when Marian Anderson 
very properly refused to fill an engage- 
ment because the members of her race 
were to be segregated in an inferior 
part of the auditorium. Such discrimi- 
nation is unreasonable. It is contrary 
to the precept of charity. While char- 
ity does not require us to help the 
neighbor at the cost of disproportion- 
ate inconvenience to ourselves; it for- 
bids us to withold neighborly assist- 
ance and cooperation when the incon- 
venience is only slight or imaginary. 
To sit in the same audience with Ne- 
groes is not a grave inconvenience for 
whites, nor is it out of proportion to 
the help and comfort given to the Ne- 
groes. 

Very similar to the question of 
mixed audiences is that of riding in 
public conveyances. In several of the 
Southern states, Negroes are segregated 
in street cars, busses and railway 
trains. In the North and in Maryland 
and the District of Columbia there is 
no such separation. Except for a few 
who are handicapped by a wrong edu- 
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cation, white persons do not find this 
a grave inconvenience. Therefore, it 
is a reasonable arrangement and the 
“Jim Crow’ practice is unreasonable. 

Equally unreasonable is the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from restaurants 
and other eating places. Its fundamen- 
tal irrationality was strikingly and un- 
forgettably pilloried more than thirty 
years ago by Finley Peter Dunne, 
when Theodore Roosevelt ate lunch 
with Booker T. Washington in the 
White House. Some of you, I trust, 
will recall the character whom Dunne 
created and named “Mr. Dooley.” 
One day, Dooley’s friend Hogan, or 
perhaps it was his other interlocutor, 
Hennessey, asked him what he thought 
of Roosevelt's action in entertaining a 
Negro at luncheon. Replied Mr. Doo- 
ley: “I don’t see what all the fuss is 
about. I’d rather have his thumb in 
his own soup than in my soup.” This 
is only one of many situations in 
which physical contact and association 
with Negroes is proscribed if it im- 
plies anything like equal status, but is 
conventionally proper when it ex- 
hibits the Negro as socially inferior. 
For example, a white woman will oc- 
cupy a seat beside her Negro maid in 
a Pullman car, but will not sit in the 
same room with a Negro woman of 
culture. 

Somewhat similar is the situation 
produced by the separation of the 
races in schools. That arrangement 
prevails throughout the Southern states 
and even in Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. There may be valid 
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reasons for it, as regards pupils in the 
grades and even in high schools, but 
I do not see how it can be justified in 
colleges and universities. Manhattan- 
ville, in New York City, is a girls’ 
college, conducted by a community of 
nuns known as the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart. This religious body has 
a long, honorable and successful record 
with regard to children of the higher 
social classes. In France, their clients 
were the aristocracy; in the United 
States, their pupils have been mainly 
daughters of the wealthy. A few years 
ago, the Superioress of Manhattanville 
announced that she was about to ad- 
mit to the classes of that institution 
a young woman of the Negro race. 

espite the outcry that ensued because 
this Sacred Heart nun was violating 
all the traditions of their “aristocratic” 
community, despite all the predictions 
of evil results for the college, she per- 
severed, the Negro student was ad- 
mitted, and apparently Manhattanville 
has not suffered. 

For several years now, Negro 
girls have attended classes in and te- 
ceived the Master's degree from the 
National Catholic School of Social 
Service. I have had many of them 
in my classes. I have seen the Negro 
students sitting in the midst of the 
white students and conversing with 
them (not while the class was in ac- 
tual session, I am sure) without 4 
single trace of embarrassment. This 
year one Negro student is a boarder 
and lodger in the school, apparently 
without objection from or inconveni- 
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ence to her white fellow students. I 
conclude, therefore, that the exclusion 
of Negroes from institutions of higher 
education has no rational justification. 

To be sure, the policy of exclu- 
sion is not always to be blamed en- 
tirely upon the college administration. 
The dominant factor is sometimes the 
white students. This, too, is unreason- 
able and un-Christian; for the alleged 
inconvenience which they would un- 
dergo through association with Negro 
students is much smaller than that 
suffered by the latter through exclu- 
sion from white colleges. Negro insti- 
tutions of equal competence and effi- 
ciency are frequently unavailable on 
account of remoteness and other con- 
ditions. 


EXCLUSION FROM HOTELS 


The question of exclusion from 
white hotels is probably not as simple 
as those which arise in relation to 
halls, theaters, public conveyances, 
restaurants and schools. At any rate, 
the amount of inconvenience experi- 
enced by Negroes in finding proper 
lodging places and sometimes any kind 
of public accommodations, is dire and 
distressing. More than one instance is 
described by Dr. Redding in No Day 
of Triumph. It would seem that a ho- 
tel could be so arranged and managed 
as to provide all necessary privacy for 
both whites and Negroes. 

Finally, I come to that form of 
interracial association which is denoted 
by the word, “marriage.” The more 
vociferous opponents of what they call 
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“social equality,” invariably stress in- 
termarriage as the horrible example 
and logical outcome. This is false em- 
phasis and misleading inference. So 
far as I know, very few Americans of 
either race desire intermarriage, or 
look upon it as a solution of the race 
problem. In the Latin countries, par- 
ticularly on the Western Hemisphere, 
intermarriage has been pretty general 
and may perhaps be regarded as a 
qualified solution. But it is decidedly 
not practical in our country. Moreover, 
it has not eliminated all race friction, 
discrimination and exclusiveness. The 
aversions, antagonisms and feelings of 
superiority and inferiority created by 
the different shades of color among 
the Negroes themselves, in the Latin 
countries, differ in degree rather than 
in kind from the vexing distinctions 
prevalent in the United States. 

The foregoing discussion and 
evaluation of the various forms of 
possible association between whites 
and Negroes has been based entirely 
upon ethics, upon the moral law, upon 
considerations of right and wrong. 
Starting from the fundamental truth 
that every human being is a person 
possessing intrinsic worth and sacred- 
ness, endowed by his Creator with 
certain indestructible rights, infinitely 
superior to the most highly organized 
animal because his body is infused 
with a spiritual and immortal soul, I 
proceeded to apply these general prop- 
ositions to the specific relations that 
exist, or that ought to exist, between 
members of the two races. What does 
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the dignity of personality, which in- 
heres as fully in the Negro as in the 
white, authorize the former to claim 
and require the latter to concede? 
This question I have endeavored to 
answer in the light of the moral law, 
in conformity with justice and charity. 

As we all know, only too well, 
the interracial attitudes, conduct and 
conditions actually prevailing in the 
United States do not conform to the 
requirements of justice and charity. 
Although it is not part of my present 
task to offer comprehensive sugges- 
tions or advice on the methods that 
might be adopted to correct present 
conditions, to bring the relations be- 
tween whites and Negroes into closer 
accord with the moral law, I must not 
shirk the duty of making some prac- 
tical observations. 


A Few SUuGGESTIONS 


History teaches at least five les- 
sons that should never be ignored by 
oppressed minorities: first, they must 
themselves be vigilant, active and con- 
stant in struggling to remove by all 
legitimate means the disabilities under 
which they labor; second, in countries 
possessing representative and constitu- 
tional government, they must avoid 
methods of violence; third, the greater 
disabilities and the longer the tradi- 
tion of inferiority, the slower will be 
the rate of progress; fourth, one of 
the most useful virtues to be practised 
by the oppressed group is that of pa- 
tience; fifth, the struggling minority 
must not disregard or discourage the 
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assistance that can be obtained from 
men of good will in the dominant 
group. 

This last lesson demands particu. 
lar attention and emphasis at the pres- 
ent time. In this connection, I would 
cite for your calm consideration an 
article in the Negro Digest for Febtu- 
ary, 1943, by a very good friend of 
the Negro, Virginius Dabney. And | 
would also quote two sentences from 
one of the closing paragraphs of that 
gteat book to which I have already 
referred, No Day of Triumph: “To 
know and understand and love the 
Negro is not enough,” says Dr. Red- 
ding. “One must know and under- 
stand and love the white man as well.” 
If Christ’s gospel of love were ade- 
quately put into practice by all classes, 
neither the Negroes nor any other 
minority group could honestly com- 
plain of unfair treatment. But brother- 
ly love does not, or should not, travel 
a one-way street. While the white man 
ought to love the Negro, as Christ 
loved all men, the Negro is, as Dr. 
Redding declares, equally bound to 
love the white man. And he should 
love especially white friends like Vir- 
ginius Dabney, even when they advo- 
cate patience and a realistic approach 
to interracial conditions and practices. 

I have said that of all the dis- 
criminations against the Negro those 
in the economic field are the most im- 
portant and fundamental. They are the 
most important because they hinder 
his progress in every other province 


of his life, religious, educational, so- ; 
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cial and cultural. They are the most 
fundamental because they deny to the 
Negro a primary moral right, which 
inheres in all God's children, namely, 
the right of access on reasonable terms 
to God’s common bounty, the goods 
and opportunities of the earth. In the 
existing form of industrial society, the 
wage earner can enjoy this right only 
through a reasonable wage contract. If 
the Negro laborer is prevented from 
making any contract at all for employ- 
ment in a considerable number and 
variety of occupations, this fundamen- 
tal right is flagrantly violated. 

Happily the American Negro to- 
day is making considerable progress in 
this field, through the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee set up by 
President Roosevelt to prevent dis- 
ctimination in the war industries. This 
Committee has compelled the employ- 
ment of many thousands of Negroes 
since the war began, and it will prob- 
ily bring like opportunity to many 
more thousands before the war is fin- 
ished. Within the last few weeks, 
however, the Committee has been so 
impeded in its operations that some 
of its friends became discouraged. I 
do not think this attitude is justified. 
I believe that the vigor with which 
ertain organizations, both Negro and 
pvhite, have opposed the attempts to 
paralyze the Committee, will bear 
tbundant fruit. 

As a result of these protests, the 
President requested, or required, Mr. 
McNutt to hold a heating at which 
ill the friends of the Committee 
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would receive full opportunity to state 
their grievances and to propose reme- 
dies. While present at the hearing, 
February 19, I was delighted with and 
edified by the able, judicious and con- 
vincing manner in which the repre- 
sentatives of the Negro societies set 
forth their arguments. They were at 
least as effective as the white speakers. 

Many years ago one of the ablest 
of American economists, Francis A. 
Walker, declared: “Nothing, econom- 
ically speaking, can save industrial so- 
ciety from progressive degradation ex- 
cept the spirit and the power in the 
working classes to resist being crowd- 
ed down.” This statement applies 
equally to all sections of the working 
classes. While Negro wage earners 
should welcome and gratefully appre- 
ciate all the help that they receive 
from white employers and white fel- 
low workers, they must never forget 
that their welfare and their progress 
depends mainly upon their own en- 
ergy, activity and vigilance. 

Some of the economic gains of 
the Negro during the war may be 
lost after the coming of peace, but the 
greater part will remain and endure. 
The same will be true of other advan- 
tages which have come to them as 
effects or incidents of the war-time 
improvement in their economic condi- 
tion. 

To all Negroes who complain 
that the progress of their people 
toward reasonable economic opportun- 
ity and a decent social status is piti- 
fully slow, I would recommend an 
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article by a distinguished member of 
their race, Mr. Chandler Owen, in a 
recent booklet, published by the Of- 
fice of War Information and entitled, 
Negroes and the War. “We have come 
a long way in the last fifty years, if 
slowly. There is still a long way to go 
before equality is attained, but the 
pace is faster, and never faster than 
now.” The author gives a good sum- 
mary of the facts and trends which 
support these statements. He also pre- 
sents a comprehensive and convincing 
teply to those Negroes who, to use 
his own phrase, say that “it makes no 
difference who wins this war.” 


A ProcRAM oF EDUCATION 


A short time ago a Negro jour- 
nalist asked me what American Ne- 
groes have to gain by the defeat of 
Hitler. I replied that the same funda- 
mental and infinitely precious goods 
are at stake for them as for their 
white fellow citizens. This question 
Mr. Owen handles much better than 
I could, and I strongly urge you to 
read his answer. I would likewise rec- 
ommend to your consideration the 
answer given by Dr. J. Saunders Red- 
ding in Negro Digest, December, 
1942. 

As we all realize, better relations 
between the two races, interracial jus- 
tice and larger opportunity for Ne- 
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groes cannot be attained without a 
systematic program of education. The 
prejudices, discriminations and _ artifi- 
cial conventions from which the Negro 
suffers, and which I have tried to de- 
scribe, are all based upon ignorance: 
ignorance of the moral law, ignorance 
of the principles of Christianity, ignor- 
ance of the fundamental facts of the 
whole situation. The educational meth- 
ods will have to be as varied as the 
various forms of interracial ignorance. 
An obvious and essential method is 
proper instruction in the schools. 
Under this head I desire to cite one 
important and encouraging proposal. 
At its annual meeting in Cleveland, 
December 29, 1942, the American 
Catholic Sociological Society adopted 
the following resolution: 

At a time when every effort should 
be made to secure national unity and pre- 
serve high morale, it is important for Cath- 
olic educators to lend their influence by 
insisting that complete social justice be en- 
joyed by Americans of every race, creed 
and color. 

In order that this education should 
begin with the very foundations, we recom- 
mend that elementary textbooks on religion 
and civics and other subjects pertaining to 
moral development and social attitudes 
should contain a forthright exposition of 
the first principles of interracial justice. In 
accordance with this recommendation, the 
conduct of classes and school activities can 
be so designed as to exemplify these same 
principles. 














Japan and the Future of East Asia’s Missions 


JoHN J. Consiping, M.M. 
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N THE Japanese Empire there were, 
I at the time of Pearl Harbor, some 
2,700 priests, Brothers and Sisters at 
their posts. Of these, approximately 
five hundred were citizens of Allied 
nations and were placed in concentra- 
tion camps. Some of these have since 
been repatriated; others will eventual- 
ly be put aboard the exchange ships. 

But—important point—more than 
2,200 remain at their tasks. The St. 
Columban Missioners have just re- 
ceived word that twenty-five of their 
priests in Korea, of Irish citizenship 
and hence neutral, were hampered for 
a while but are now permitted to carry 
on without hindrance. More than 
twelve hundred native priests and Re- 
ligious likewise are free. Japan has a 
law that no foreigner can be a Relig- 
ious leader within the Empire. For 
Catholics, this means a ban against 
foreign bishops, Vicars apostolic and 
Prefects apostolic. All Catholic clergy 
in these positions who were citizens 
of other countries have been replaced 
by native sons. This will work hard- 
ship but it is not out of line with the 
| general policy of the Holy See to ap- 
point native bishops as rapidly as pos- 
sible in countries where the Church is 
still not supplied with a large native 
clergy. 

In China, an analysis of the situ- 
ation some months ago established the 
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fact that approximately 2,500 priests 
and Religious were no longer able to 
carry on. But since China’s total Cath- 
olic personnel is 13,000, this leaves 
over 10,000 at their tasks. Difficult 
though the going is, eighty per cent 
of our China missioners are still doing 
duty. “There has been no Dunkerque 
in our China missions,” reads a cable 
from Chungking. 


Many Nations REPRESENTED 


One reason for the large percent- 
age of mission workers still active in 
China is the fact that so many nations 
are represented in their ranks. Count- 
ing the smaller groups, there are sons 
and daughters of forty different father- 
lands representing the Church in this 
mission field. Those of Allied citizen- 
ship have had to flee before the ad- 
vancing Japanese or have been caught 
and their labors halted. Those of Axis 
citizenship, also, have suffered in cer- 
tain sections of Free China, though 
the central government in Chungking 
has not countenanced this hostile ac- 
tion. 

In the Philippines, the American 
Jesuits have suffered the loss of a 
priest killed during Japanese activities, 
while Bishop Hayes and others have 
been taken into custody. It appears 
that certain of the Sisters, including 
the Maryknoll Sisters in Manila, are 
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permitted at least limited liberty. 
Again in the Philippines, however, 
such groups as the St. Columban Mis- 
sioners, because they are of a neutral 
country, continue at their tasks and 
the Japanese have made an effort to 
reassure the population that they are 
not interfering with the practice of 
religion. 

In southeastern Asia it is believed 
that hardly more than five per cent of 
the 7,500 priests and Religious have 
been halted in their labors. 

After World War I, Japan raised 
no difficulty about the return of Ger- 
man missioners, but feelings are run- 
ning much deeper this time, and both 
Japan and America will probably be 
slow to let by-gones be by-gones. Even 
if the peace terms insist that Ameri- 
cans be permitted to take up residence 
in Japan, the Holy See might hesitate 
to assign Americans as missioners to 
that nation. 


CHRISTIANITY BELONGS EvERYWHERE 


While in the minds of all Ameri- 
cans the possibility of a Japanese vic- 
tory is pure hypothesis, it is interesting 
to ask what a completely unchallenge- 
able Japan might do as regards Chris- 
tianity. It is likely that certain xeno- 
phobian elements would call for the 
destruction of everything within the 
empire that was not of the traditional 
Japanese culture. Christianity is still 
labeled foreign in Japan, just as it was 
in Rome of the early centuries, and it 
will probably continue to be so regard- 
ed until the relatively slow process of 
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assimilation has made much greater 
progress. Christians know that the re- 
ligion of Christ does not belong to 
the West exclusively; it is destined to 
be at home in every country, Japan in- 
cluded. But this does not mean that 
its establishment and growth might 
not be resisted. In a victorious Japan 
the least that can be said is that Chris- 
tianity would be in grave jeopardy. 

In China, the prospects are defi- 
nitely bright. Thousands of missioners 
are needed and, since Americans are 
so much liked by the Chinese, the 
American missioner will have the ad- 
vantage of a sympathetic welcome. 
The future of the missions in China 
will be challenged only by the unlike- 
ly eventuality of an overthrow of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek and a vic- 
tory of the Communists. At least 
certain elements in the Communist 
party in China have taken their cue 
from the Bolsheviks and have been 
violently anti-religious. If they were 
to gain power, the Church would 
suffer. 

Regardless of the political out- 
come of the present struggle, future 
mission work in eastern Asia will 
probably be quite different from what 
it was in the past. A new era is dawn- 
ing. Certainly in Japan, and very 
probably in China, the foreign mis- 
sioner will not feel that he, almost 
exclusively, is conducting the affairs 
of the Church in these Jands with the 
native forces under his tutelage. De- 
spite the inconvenience of the transi- 
tion, the Japanese and Chinese will 
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assume much more responsibility and 
will care for every large. community 
of Catholics. Today a sixth of China’s 
Catholics are under Chinese Bishops; 
this proportion will become larger 
until the day arrives when there will 
be a considerable Chinese Hierarchy. 

The foreign missioners will be 
every bit as essential to the salvation 
of China as in the past. They will co- 
operate with Chinese clergy under 
Chinese Bishops in the countless cities 
and villages where Christians are few, 
building up communities of Faithful. 


Other Christs in China 
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Future missioners who are called 
by God to serve Him in Asia and the 
western Pacific regions must go with 
the resolve to work with the peoples 
on the other side of the world and 
even under their Catholic leaders. 

“For we are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” Tomorrow the world is to be 
very small; its people are going to rub 
shoulders with each other at every 
turn. Unless we establish a free and 
equal world fraternity in Christ, more 
than ever we shall continue to quarrel 
and destroy each other. 


Large numbers of Catholic mission- 
aries, at the risk of their own lives, have protected refugees and 
preserved the honor of terrified and helpless women who ran into 
Catholic compounds when the Japanese military approached. 
Other Catholic missioners devoted themselves to the rescue and 
care of innocent and bewildered children caught in the whirl- 
wind of war. Others, with undaunted courage, continued educa- 
tional work among the stricken and destitute. In all that they are 
doing, they have shown the quality of mercy which blessed him 
that gives and them that received. In deed and in spirit, their 
all-embracing charity is like manna dropped in the way of a 
starved people—Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 








Storm Over Law Schools 


WALTER B. KENNEDY 


Reprinted from THoucut, March, 1943 


OR ten years a juristic storm has 

been gathering over law schools in 
America, a storm which has been en- 
gendered by the clash between two 
antagonistic legal philosophies: the 
first, based upon the fundamentals of 
Scholasticism and forming the core of 
Anglo-American common law; the 
second, a philosophy of law which has 
taken over and applied to the legal 
order the modern theories of philoso- 
phy, psychology and the social sciences. 
The issue has been framed in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Today in America a real struggle is 
emerging between two polar and antitheti- 
cal theories of law. For present purposes 
we are going to entitle the issue between 
these contesting schools of juristic thought, 
Scholasticism or Realism? The issue is be- 
tween the old and the new jurisprudence; 
between scholasticism, aptly called the phil- 
osophia perennis, and realism, primarily 
American in origin and personnel, which 
has but recently attained its jural majority’ 
It is important for us to appraise 
the effects of this belated advent of 
“progressivism” in law and in legal 
education. 

Emotion, irrationalism, bias and 
juristic skepticism are the raw mate- 
rials out of which the law student is 
now taught to fashion his definition 

1M Caiecephe of Law (1941), 147. 


2Cf. Felix 
bia Law Review (1935), 809, 821. 


*For High Forehead of the Cheyenne Tribe see Lilewellyn and 
(1941). The authors offer a study of Cheyenne law, interpreted b: 


ot law in action; classic principles, 
precedents, reason, free will and im- 
partial adjudication are antiquated 
relics that have been materially aban- 
doned or relegated to the corner in 
our Realist law schools. Judicial deci- 
sion is defined as a mixture of emo- 
tion, hunch and subvocal stimuli in 
which old-fashioned law plays an un- 
known, uncertain and secondary patt. 
Psychology, especially of the Watson- 
ian and Freudian brands, economics, 
semantics, anthropology and _ other 
“positive’® sciences are incorporated 
into law school curricula with a conse- 
quent overshadowing of trunkline law 
studies. Blackstone, Marshall, Willis- 
ton and Wigmore are no longer names 
to conjure with in the study of law. 
Instead, our youngsters are introduced 
to Watson, Malinowski, Vaihinger, 
Hayakawa and High Forehead of the 
Cheyenne Tribe—new jural stars who 
promise to light up a better legal 
order.” 

Is law a mere by-product of judi- 
cial environment, economic prejudice 
and subconscious motivation, blended 
with a flavoring of legal rules and 
principles? Are we ready to remove 
the Scholastic foundations of the com- 


Cohen, “Transcendental Nonsense and the Functional Approach,” in 35 Colwm- 


Hoedel, The Cheyenne Way 
Chief High Forehead, and 


states that “the study of non-literate legal cultures” can enrich modern American jurisprudence. 
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mon law? These are real, penetrating 
issues which divide law schools in our 
day and place. Progressivism in legal 
education—and in American educa- 
tion in general—is approaching the 
crossroads. 

Critics have long been rebuking 
academic experimentalists who attempt 
to sugar-coat the curricula in our 
grade, high schools and colleges, with 
students acting as dictatorial chefs of 
their intellectual diet. Jesuit educators 
in particular have been disclosing the 
evils of an elective program.‘ Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler once 
spoke of the “rabbit’’ theory of educa- 
tion, which allows youngsters to nibble 
here and there at will—in the hope 
that they may pick up something use- 
ful provided their teachers do not in- 
terfere. President Robert M. Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago, in 
his Higher Education in America, 
broadens the attack to include “‘pro- 
gressive” colleges and universities and 
points out that new-fangled education 
has been turning out incompetents 
whose power to think and reason is 
gone. Mortimer J. Adler’s How to 
Read a Book demonstrates that gradu- 
ates of many institutions are unable 
to read, understand or evaluate any 
book which invites or requires inde- 
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pendent thought or sustained analysis. 
The chapter entitled “The Defeat of 
the Schools” is a devastating indict- 
ment of progressive education. “What 
used to be regarded as extra-curricular 
activity has seized the center of the 
stage and the basic curricular elements 
are piled up somewhere in the wings, 
marked for cold storage or the junk- 


man. 
EbUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTATION 


In this welter of academic con- 
fusion it would indeed be remarkable 
if the law school escaped the trials 
and errors of educational experimen- 
tation. Out of an experience of thirty 
years in law-school environment, I 
charge that the present-day trends in 
many law schools not only shove the 
“basic curricular elements” of the law 
off stage, but substitute therefor a jur- 
istic jumble which is demonstrably 
nonsensical. These progressive move- 
ments are lessening respect for classi- 
cal law and established legal institu- 
tions; and are at least partly respon- 
sible for a current proposal that would 
virtually remove traditional law from 
the American scene.’ 

Progressivism has arrived in the 
law schools; the legal training centers 
are beginning to accept and to apply 


* Brosnahan, “President Elliot and Jesuit Colleges,” in The Catholic Mind, Vol. xxiv, No. 11; 
Donnelly Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice (1934), 51; Farrell, The Jesuit Code of 


wat 574 Education (1938), 420-426, 428n. 
n 


Woe Unto You, Lawyers! Professor Rodell of Yale Law School argues for the com- 


plete ouster of traditional law. A typical passage is the following: “What is to be done about 
the fact that we are all slaves to the hocus-pocus of the Law—and to those who practice the 


hocus-pocus, the lawyers? .. . 


The answer is to get rid of our lawyers and throw the Law 


with a capital L out of our system of laws. It is to do away entirely with both the magicians 
and their oe and run our civilization according to practical and comprehensible rules, dedi- 
e 


cated to non- ‘ 
in the regulation of human affairs” (p. 249). 


gal justice, to common-or-garden fairness that the ordinary man can understand, 
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the so-called ‘“‘scientific’” methods. 
True—as one might expect from a de- 
ductive discipline which leans heavily 
upon verbal pyrotechnics—the lawmen 
have picked nice, fresh names for the 
reform movement: Realism, Function- 
alism, Experimentalism—and so down 
these pages of legal literature. But 
what do these polysyllabic terms 
mean? More important, what do these 
new legal isms aim to do? Faddists in 
the law schools contend that the way 
to teach law is to teach everything 
along with law; indeed, the extrem- 
ists are playing with the idea that our 
aim should be to teach everything ex- 
cept law!* The law school lecture halls 
teem with a jumble of economics, psy- 
chology, institutions, cultural lag, 
background, anthropology, subvocal 
behavior— and a smattering of classi- 
cal law. 

Case law is considered, too, but 
one must view with skepticism the 
face value of judicial opinions; the 
last refuge of a realist professor is 
reliance upon the opinion sedately 
written out by a court and presumably 
expressing their carefully reasoned ar- 
guments supporting the instant deci- 
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sion." As Dean Leon Green of North- 
western University Law School states 
it, we have been merely deluding our- 
selves by insisting that “those delight- 
ful word jousts we call opinions are 
dependable guides to the workings of 
the judicial process.’”* Professor Wal- 
ton Hamilton of Yale Law School has- 
tens to add: 

As yet we know far too little of “the 
hidden sources of preference” to under- 
stand why judges decide as they do. Their 
real reasons are locked within their own 
minds—or within judicial council chambers 
—even if they are known to themselves, 
Their good reasons—or at least the best 
they can command for the occasion—are 
displayed in the reports.” 

The functional approach assumes 
that the judge frequently does not 
mean what he says, or if you prefer, 
does not say what he means: either 
because he is motivated by a hunch 
or a hobby, by a grudge or a grouch; 
or because he is straitjacketed mental- 
ly by hidden emotions or secret inhi- 
bitions which subconsciously destroy 
the impartiality of his judgment.” 

All of the above sums up to one 
point: the past ten years have wit- 
nessed the steadily mounting criticism 


6 Professor McDougal of Yale Law School recently submitted a report to the Association of 


American Law Schools urging “reforms” in the 


of any citations of judicial decisions, but is replete with a plea_ 
sideration of “social objectives’ and the “sgnificant investigation” 


teaching of property law. His report is devoid 
or “functional treatment,” con- 
of property relations. Pro- 


gram of Association of American Law Schools (1941), 72-82. Elsewhere the writer has de- 
veloped the so-called doctrine of “no law.” Kennedy, “A Required Course on Jurisprudence, 


in American Law School Review (1940), 582. 


™The skepticism of our modern legal scholars traces back to Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


America’s greatest legal realist. Father 


Holmes’ skepticism in_his paper, “The Fundamentals of Holmes 


ord has convincingly developed the wide expanse of 


, 


uristic Philosophy,” in Some 


Phases of American Culture. This has been reprinted in 11 Fordham Lew Review (1942), 255. 


8Green, Judge and Jury (1930), 53. 


® Hamilton, “The Living Law,” in 26 Survey Graphic (1937), 632. 
10 For a more complete study of legal psychologism, see my paper, “‘Psychologism in the 


Law,” in 29 Georgetown Law Journal (1940), 139. 
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of idealistic law, ending in the virtual 
denial of the efficacy of legal rules and 
principles. 

It is now in order to consider the 
effects of legal realism as a teaching 
technique in our law schools. 


EFFECTS OF THE New REALISM 


The classical law, still taught in 
the “backward” law schools, offers an 
excellent training ground for youthful 
minds; it develops mental discipline 
and clarity of thinking, acute powers 
of analysis and a high sense of relative 
values. The case system, established 
by Professor Langdell at the Harvard 
Law School and still followed in the 
orthodox legal institutions, aims to de- 
velop in every law student the power 
to read legal authorities critically and 
understandingly. Even President Hut- 
chins, former Dean of Yale Law 
School, makes this concession. But the 
admission that the law student pos- 
sesses ability to read and write consist- 
ently must be revised downward in 
view of current developments in legal 
education. The blight of the New Re- 
alism is gradually destroying the legal 
“three R’s” —Reading, Reflection, 
Resolution—and substituting a jazz 
jurisprudence which threatens to pro- 
duce mental chaos among students of 
law. 

Not alone is the reasoning power 


“The 


1 Yntema, 
(1928), 468. 


Hornbrook Method and the 
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of law students on the wane, but they 
are informed by their professorial 
guides that legal reasoning itself is 
of minor importance in the fabrica- 
tion of law. Judges are portrayed as 
irrational, behavior-bound automatons 
who hunch their way to judicial deci- 
sions in which logical doctrine and 
precedents are of secondary import- 
ance. Listing a few among many of 
the psychic theories of realist law 
teachers, we find that Professor H. E. 
Yntema of the University of Michi- 
gan Law School argues that a judicial 
decision is usually reached after “an 
emotive experience” in which princi- 
ples and logic play an inferior part.” 
Theodore Schroeder contends that 
“every judicial opinion necessarily is 
the justification of the personal im- 
pulses of the judge”;* and Doctor 
Frederick K. Beutel, Professor of Jur- 
isprudence at William and Mary Col- 
lege, comes forth with a plan for “‘so- 
cial engineering” which rests upon the 
assumption that human beings (in- 
cluding judges) may be subjected to 
the goose step of behaviorism, now 
that free will has been suffering some 
rude shocks at the hands of Watson- 
ian psychologists." Each succeeding 
phase of legal psychologism tends to 
show that there is ample proof in 
support of the statement of the Presi- 
dent of Fordham University that our 


Conflict of Laws,” 37 Yale Law Journal 


2 Schroeder, “The Psychologic Study of Judicial Opinions,” in 6 California Law Review 


(1918), 89. 


13 Beutel, “Some Implications of Experimental Jurisprudence,” in 48 Harvard Law Review 


(1934), 169). 
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educational reformers are using “the 
same methods for studying humans 
and termites.” Indeed, a “termite” 
technique is clearly visible in the the- 
ory of Dr. George I. Swetlow, Pro- 
fessor of Medico-legal Jurisprudence 
of Brooklyn Law School, who asserts 
that “‘man’s conduct is shaped by fac- 
tors which are not within his con- 
trol.” 

Allow an impressionable tyro in 
the law to be subjected to a three 
years’ course which emphasizes irra- 
tionalism, hunches, tropism and exter- 
nal stimuli as the major motivating 
forces of judicial decision, and it is 
not necessary to labor the point that 
rational thinking and logical analysis 
fade away in competition with unveri- 
fied and unscientific infiltrations of 
muscular and emotional psychologies. 

The chief difficulty with legal re- 
alism in action is that it has intro- 
duced a chaos of unverified experi- 
mentation to be applied to a basic 
discipline requiring order and predic- 
tability. Starting out moderately as a 
worthwhile critique against the exces- 
sive formalism of conceptual law, it 
is in danger of collapse because it is 
without any affirmative program of 
merit. Realism, basically a protest 


against Scholasticism in the law and 
boasting of its down-to-earth practi- 
cality, has failed to build a juristic 
structure of its own. Legal realism 
began in doubt, has developed into 
cynicism and threatens to end in de- 
spair. 

But all is not gloom and shadow. 
The storm over law schools is begin- 
ning to lift. Many factors unite to 
justify the conclusion that the excess- 
es of the past decade are over. 

The followers of Scholastic phil- 
osophy have consistently pointed out 
the futility of a jurisprudence which 
begins by denying the validity of eter- 
nal and natural law, and ends by re- 
pudiating the solidarity or predictabil- 
ity of man-made law.” It now appears 
that the stated issue—Scholasticism 
versus Realism—poses a real issue 
from which there is no escape: the 
retention or the overthrow of the 
common-law tradition. The defeat of 
legal scholasticism means the ultimate 
overthrow of classical law. But our 
legal tradition has not only “survived 
all the storms of indifferentism and of 
naturalism of this day’ but it has 
shown itself capable of weathering 
the current storm over law schools. A 
significant fact is that many non-scho- 


14 Robert I. Gannon, S. J., arg before National Catholic Alumni Federation, reprinted in 


Man and Modern Secularism (1940), 6 
1 Swetlow, ‘ 
Review (1938), 


16 Lucey, etarsl Law and American Legal Realism,” 
“The Creed of Americanism,” in 17 Notre Dame Lawyer (1942), 216. 
J. “Philosophical Factors in the Integration of American Culture,” 


(1942), 493; Desvernine, 
uw Wilfrid Parsons, S. 
in Some Phases of American Culture (1942). 


ES Anti-Social Behavior and the McNaughten Case,” 


in 72 United States Law 
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lastics are at last sensing the despair 
and pessimism of a philosophy of law 
which offers ‘‘no law” as its main 
tenet.” 

But there are extra-legal reasons 
which must not be forgotten in the 
inventory of causes explanatory of the 
current collapse of legal realism and 
the rebirth of juristic idealism. The 
world is sick and tired of crass ma- 
terialism, anti-intellectualism and the 
surrealism of artistic and literary 
circles. Witness the rebellion against 
the surrealist movement in the arts 
and in literature.” The Dali school of 
painting and the Gertrude Stein vogue 
of double talk in writing, essentially 
anti-intellectual in their basic tenets, 
are passing away. In two penetrating 
words, an American editor put a price 
tag upon this whole intellectual night- 
mare when he dubbed it “resplendent 
bilge” and stated that it has spent its 
force.” 

It is evident that a turn-about- 
face is beginning to appear in the in- 
tellectual and philosophical inclina- 
tions among college and university 
students. The reports from campus and 
commons reveal that a student upris- 
ing has been launched against the for- 
mulas of positivism, which have been 
unable to produce any moral or ethical 
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guide for our students in their forma- 
tive years. This revival is not merely 
a wartime “escape” but is rooted in 
the undergraduate disillusionment in 
the pragmatic philosophy of William 
James and John Dewey which has 
been dominant in many universities 
for the past half century. An involun- 
tary petition of mental bankruptcy has 
been filed against pragmatism; realism 
has not been real enough to curb the 
nature and yearnings of man; sensate 
culture, as Sorokin would say, is draw- 
ing to an end. 


War Reveats BANKRUPTCY oF LEGAL 
PosITIvIsM 


Returning once more to the ranks 
of legal progressives, we may conclude 
with a pertinent remark of Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, America’s 
realist judge: “I used to say, when I 
was young, that truth was the major- 
ity vote of that nation that could lick 
all others.”* Here is the gist of a 
power philosophy which makes the‘‘re- 
sults and consequences” of human 
action the test of truth. Here is the 
seed from which has come the full 
grown crop of legal realism. Some- 
how Holmes’ words have lost their 
sparkle since they were first. written 


18 This tendency is found in the recent writings of Dean Pound, Morris R. Cohen, Lon 


Fuller and John Dickinson. 


19 Never in the history of civilized art has humanity cut so poor a figure. Whatever is base, 
whatever is open to derision, whatever is ugly in human existence, is made a major theme not 


z ignifi ficti f our time, but its art as well.” Address by \ 
lll leg ne renal gy Bs ty of Pennsylvania, New York Herald Tribune, 


Morey, Marquant Professor of Art, Universi 
Sept. 17, 1940. 
” Harper’s Magazine, October, 1941, p. 257. 


™ Sorokin, Man and Society in Calamity (1942). 


r. Charles R. 


22 Holmes, “Natural Law,” in Collected Legal Papers (1821), 319. 











in 1918 in his critical essay which 
scoffed at the existence of the Natural 
Law. Today we take issue with his 
postulate that successful slaughter 
spells truth. Despite ephemeral suc- 
cesses of the Axis powers, we refuse 
to believe that truth was nailed to 
the Nazi flags in Poland and Norway 
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and immutable because it is Divine. 
There lies America’s unity.”* John 
Alexander Mackay, President of 
Princeton Theological Seminary,  te- 
minds us that our forefathers paid 
tribute to the primacy of eternal law. 
“The perpetual witness to the truth 
of this heritage,” he adds, “is the 







or to the Nipponese banners in China motto inscribed on the simplest coin | ops 
or the Solomon Islands. of the Republic ‘In God We Trust." | time 
A reply to Justice Holmes’ sum- Similarly in our law schools to- | mea 
mary dismissal of Natural Law may day, the young men and women are | thei 
be readily framed out of current writ- rediscovering that we can no longer | agai 
ings. “What are we really fighting”? sever the legal order from the Divine; | tiani 
asks the President of Fordham.” He that we need legal principles more | subr 
answers that we are fighting to pre- than ever before; that opportunism or | men 
serve Western Civilization; “that expediency or force does not alone or | in 1 
there can be no lasting peace until unitedly determine law and justice. | man 
there is a common language of the Taking one final glance at the juri- Gov 
heart, until what is right and noble ical barometer, it appears that the | ers, 
and just to one, is right and noble barometric needle forecasts the wea- | and 
and just to his adversary, a meeting ther, Through the smoke screen of | a ¥ 
of minds that can have only one safe world war and the intellectual fog for 
basis, the law of God."™ Chief Judge above our law schools and universities, 
Irving Lehman of the New York there gleams the light of idealism; only 
Court of App eals lends ~~ tO the belief in the courage and reason also 
this plea for “a meeting of minds” on ; ; : Gov 
“ and will of man to think through his 
fundamental law: “Statesman, prelate bl defini agg nen us 2 
and judge, Protestant, Catholic and Problems to a delinite goa’; the ¢ of 
Jew, are united in the conviction that CePt of justice which is the heritage | 1, 
the inalienable rights of the individ- of the common law; the continuance 
ual, formulated and assured by our of a legal tradition grounded on | 1, 
law, rests upon a foundation eternal Scholastic metaphysics. fron 
our 
23 Gannon, “What Are We Really Fighting?” in 11 Fordham Law Review (1942), 249. whi 
ry vke Influence of Judge Cardozo on the Common Law, First Annual Benjamin the 


N. Cardozo Lecture, delivered October 28, 1941, before the Association of the Bar of the City 
f New York. P . - 
‘ 28 Mackay, “Needed: Great Faith to Match Great Faith,” in New York Times Magazine, that 
September 20, 1942, pp. 3, 31. ae 








Reich Bishops Protest Persecution 


Memorial submitted by the German Bishops, assembled at Fulda, to 
Dr. Bernhard Rust, Minister of Church Affairs, December 18, 1942 


¢ German Bishops assembled 
at the Fulda Conference of Bish- 
ops have already submitted several 
times their earnest complaints on 
measures of officials of the Party and 
their Government which are directed 
against the Church and against Chris- 
tianity. During the past year they have 
submitted a memorial to the Govern- 
ment of the Reich, which pointed out 
in numerous details the conduct of 
many- officers of the Party and the 
Government toward priests and believ- 
ets, contrary to the provisions of law 
and the promises of the Government, 
as well as toward the work of caring 
for souls and Church establishments. 

We have asked for relief, not 
only because of religious interests but 
also from love for the Fatherland. The 
Government of the Reich did not give 
us any answer. The evils complained 
of continue to exist; some, in fact, 
have grown worse. 

Therefore our demand is all the 
more urgent that relief be provided 
from the measures complained of in 
our memorial of December 10, 1941, 
which profoundly injure the rights of 
the Church and church life. 

This plea of ours extends—and 
that is the ground for this new peti- 
tion—with the same urgency to the 
vital interests of the Catholic Church 


and the free practice of the religion 
of Catholic Christians in the territor- 
ies that recently have come to Ger- 
many. 

The vital religious interests of 
the Catholics of these territories are 
not alien to us, as we are connected 
most intimately with the Catholics in 
those regions by Christianity and Ger- 
man racial qualities; nor is the fear to 
be put aside that the bad conditions 
created in the new territories may not 
remain without influence on church 
life in the Old Reich; it is also cher- 
ished in our recollection that for dec- 
ades the dioceses of those territories 
were united with us in all church cares 
at our joint Bishops’ conferences. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the 
great misery of these German people, 
and we must also lift our voices for 
the sake of the respect for the name 
of German. It is incomprehensible 


’ that now, in the midst of this hard 
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war, German people who have come 
to the Reich with great confidence and 
with expectation raised to a high pitch 
are forced back by Germany, embit- 
tered to the depths of their souls. 
Around Germany, in all the oc- 
cupied territories, a rampart of bitter- 
ness and enmity is being erected, 
which has arisen in large part because 
of the ruthless interference of the of- 








ficers of the Party and the civil ad- 
ministration with freedom of con- 
science and the religious life of the 
population. 

Although it is not possible for 
us to investigate in detail all the facts 
mentioned in this document, but 
rather we are prevented by difficulties 
placed in the way of personal exami- 
nation on the spot, the reports on 
which our complaints are based ap- 
pear so absolutely trustworthy that we 
need not fear the reproach of casual 
acceptance thereof, particularly as con- 
firmation by the Government authori- 
ties is easily possible, and as, for the 
most part, the occurrences involved 
are entirely evident, nay more, are to 
be designated as notorious. 


PLIGHT OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 


We refer in particular to Alsace- 
Lorraine, which has returned to the 
Reich after twenty years of foreign 
rule. The populace received the arriv- 
ing German troops with great enthusi- 
asm in May, 1940, because it felt Ger- 
man, thought in a German way, and 
expected more justice from the Ger- 
man administration than from the 
French. However, the German Gov- 
ernment has enforced in a much more 
rigorous form the anti-church laws 
which in 1919 the French Govern- 
ment did not venture to carry over 
from France itself to Alsace-Lorraine. 

We do not intend to cite details, 
which are much better known to the 
Government than to us. But such in- 
cisive, ruthlessly executed measures as, 
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for example, the expulsion of approx- 
imately fifty per cent of all pastoral 
priests from the Diocese of Metz, the 
dissolution of all Church organiza. 
tions, congregations, endowments and 
the confiscation of the property even 
of the charitable endowments, the 
seizure of the buildings of the Orders 
for men and of the ascetic Orders for 
women or the expropriation of all the 
hospitals, boarding schools and homes 
for old people belonging to the 
Church or to Orders and their trans- 
fer to city or state ownership has 
struck the love of the deeply religious 
Lorraine people for the German Fa- 
therland in a most sensitive spot. 

Even worse is the hostile rejec- 
tion of all Germans which has grown 
up in Luxembourg. The population of 
Luxembourg also received the German 
troops in a friendly way and this good 
frame of mind would have been main- 
tained if the German civil adminis- 
tration had tactfully spared the native 
religious and cultural life. 

But the liking of the Luxem- 
bourgers for us has been alienated by 
the ruthlessly executed closing of the 
monasteries and the sharp measures 
for restricting the work of the care 
of souls of the clergy and the strength- 
ening of the faithful in their religion, 
the numerous banishments of priests 
and members of Orders and the plac- 
ing of numerous respected Luxem- 
bourg citizens in concentration camps, 
which frequently resulted in the 
death of the person placed there with- 
in a short time. 
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Even more cheerless than in the 
West is the religious situation in the 
newly attached Eastern _ territories. 
With disgust and indignation numer- 
ous Reich Germans who have been 
settled there, or have been sent there 
as officials, report on the treatment of 
the local population by the adminis- 
trative and police authorities and the 
situation for the Catholic Church re- 
sulting therefrom. 

Except for a very few houses of 
God, all churches in the Dioceses of 
Posen and Litzmannstadt have been 
withdrawn from use for worship and 
have been used for profane purposes 
or have been officially sealed. Part of 
them are warehouses of some kind. 
One church in Posen has been de- 
graded to a riding school. 

A very large number of the 
churches have been robbed of their 
equipment for worship, altar cloths 
and sacredotal garments; the furnish- 


| ings have been destroyed. The taber- 


} nacles have been broken open in many 
cases and the Most Holy Sacrament 
desecrated in the vilest way. In so do- 
ing, not even the churches of parishes 
of German race have been spared. 
We call attention to the shock- 
ing occurrences that transpired, ac- 
cording to reports received, at the 
time of the plundering and desecra- 
tion of the churches of German par- 
ishes, for example, at Lissa, Samter, 
Tiefenbach (Kreis Schrimm) and 
Reisen in November, 1941. In the ter- 
titory of the Diocese of Litzmannstadt 
almost all crosses and images of Saints 
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on public roads and streets have been 
destroyed. All that can only be taken 
by the population as the expression 
of a senseless hatred directed against 
everything Christian. 

Orderly care of souls is no longer 
possible in all of the Warthegau. Al- 
most all of the Polish clergy of the 
Dioceses of Posen and Litzmannstadt 
have been arrested and placed in con- 
centration camps or in the general 
government. This fate has been suf- 
fered even by those clergymen who 
stood up for the German population 
under Polish rule and had maintained 
Divine worship in the German lan- 
guage for it. 


CatHo ics’ PLea DISREGARDED 


It meant a bitter disappointment 
to German Catholics when any fur- 
ther work was prohibited and ren- 
dered impossible for even those Polish 
clergymen who had shown themselves 
to be absolutely friendly to the Ger- 
mans by race. We hear the complaint 
again and again from the Germans 
that what they had fought for so 
hard under the former Polish State 
has been taken from them by officials 
of the German Government, and that 
today they have not even been granted 
the rights which had been allowed 
them by the Poles. 

Besides, the plea of the Germans 
by race that at least German Catholic 
priests from the Reich be admitted to 
the Warthegau for the care of souls 
has scarcely been heeded. The Catho- 
lic Church is entirely without rights 
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in the Warthegau, for even the few 
German priests who are left there to 
care for souls had to accept the de- 
gtading decree of the Governor under 
the Reich, of May 27, 1941, that Di- 
vine worship may be held only by 
consent of the competent state police 
authorities. 

In practice, the state police have 
taken over the administration of the 
churches for the whole Warthegau, 
even for internal questions. All Gov- 
ernment orders and regulations that 
concern the Church are made known 
to the clergymen by the secret state 
police. 

This is properly felt by these 
clergymen as seriously insulting mis- 
trust, particularly as these priests 
have exercised the care of souls of 
their German fellow-countrymen for 
years, making sacrifices that were not 
slight, and by their work have con- 
tributed toward maintaining the Ger- 
man character of the German Catho- 
lics, which was endangered by the ef- 
forts at Polonization. 

Several of them were interned on 
that account and had to participate in 
the internment march to Kutno. Now 
these men are treated as public ene- 
mies and placed under surveillance of 
the State Police. 

It would take us too long to 
sketch even in outline a picture of the 
state of the Church in the Warthegau 
and of the treatment of believing 
Christians. A detailed examination of 
all measures fateful for the existence 
of the Catholic Church and church 
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life in the Warthegau region and 
their effects would be possible for us 
only if impartial observers were al- 
lowed to travel through the parishes 
of the Warthegau and to report open- 
ly and conscientiously on everything 
experienced, which, if we are correct- 
ly informed, is not permitted even to 
the Papal Nuncio or dependable Cath- 
olic laymen. 

It is absolutely incomprehensible 
the way that officials and State Police 
authorities in the Warthengau take 
upon themselves the reproach or open 
religious hostility of the people in 
connection with the performance of 
their work of organization. Their 
highest duty evidently ought to be, of 
course, to draw the Germans by race 
to the Reich and to keep the settlers 
there from any dissatisfaction. Instead, 
they are driving these people into the 
greatest agony of conscience and forc- 
ing them away from Germany. 


SITUATION IN YucosLavia SIMILAR 


The religious situation is similar 
in the regions which have returned to 
the Reich after belonging to Yugo- 
slavia for twenty years. There, too, 
almost all the lay priests and members 
of Orders have been forced out, en- 
tirely without means, into Lower 
Ukrainia—occupied by  Italians—or 
Croatia, or have been placed in con- 
centration camps. On July 10, 1941, 
all church property was confiscated, 
even in so far as it was encumbered 
under endowments. 

This treatment of the Slovenes, 
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deeply believing and zealous in re- 
ligion, has caused the enthusiasm for 
Germany that existed in ninety per 
cent of the population, according to 
the judgment of persons acquainted 
with the country, to turn into hatred 
of the Germans. A special contribut- 
ing factor in this was also the removal 
of numerous Slovenes to other areas, 
as well as placing them in concentra- 
tion camps. 

Thus guerrilla warfare has come 
about there, which in turn has brought 
about bloody counter-measures, which 
ate driving to despair the portion of 
the population that is still quiet. 

It is an experience that has been 
acquired at all periods in the history 
of the world that nothing has a more 
irritating effect, nothing rouses strong- 
et embitterment and more glowing 
enmity than when a conquering na- 
tion strives to take away from the 
conquered his religion. 

In deep anxiety for the good 
name and the welfare of the Father- 
land and in deep responsibility for 
our brothers-in-the-faith in the occu- 
pied territorities, we beg the Govern- 
ment of the Reich to put a stop to the 
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unrestricted anti-religious agitation of 
Party officers and to the destructive 
measures against Church and Chris- 
tianity, which are unwise politically 
and display scorn of all mankind. 

One cannot expect to win hard- 
working and upright people for Ger- 
many and at the same time destroy 
the happiness of their heart and the 
source of their strength. One cannot 
undertake to build a new and fairer 
Europe and to destroy Christianity at 
the same time. The West is insepar- 
ably associated with Christianity. If 
Christianity is destroyed, a real substi- 
tute for it can never be created. 

We therefore beg and conjure the 
Government of the Reich to give di- 
rections to have an end finally put to 
the measures hostile to the Church, in 
this solemn hour when it is important 
to collect all strength for the welfare 
of the Fatherland. 

Breslau, December 18, 1942. 

In the name of the Bishops of 
the Dioceses of Germany, assembled 
in the Fulda Conference of Bishops. 


ADOLPH CARDINAL BERTRAM, 
(Signed) Archbishop of Breslau. 


The more firmly a soul is established in the knowledge of 
the eternal principles, the more fearless it is in the application 
of the principles to the moving realities of the times; and the 
more it is open to these realities, the better it understands them. 


—Jacques Maritain. 




















Air-Raid Gloatin g 


E WELCOME the protests from 

the Church of England—nota- 
bly that of Dr. Haigh, who was Bishop 
of Coventry at the time of the great 
raids on that city—against the signs 
of gloating in the descriptions of our 
raids on Germany. We are glad, too, 
that publicity has been given to the 
Vicar of Selby’s opposition to the pro- 
posal that savings stamps should be 
stuck on bomb-cases to be dropped on 
Germany. 

We are assured that all raids are 
made on military targets, but it is ad- 
mitted that this involves attacks on 
the towns within which the targets are 
to be found, with the virtual certainty 
that many “innocents’—even if we 
confine the term to old people and 
children—will suffer. The moral legiti- 
macy of such night raiding with its 
high degree of imaccuracy is, we 
think, open to doubt. Indeed we have 
little doubt about its illegitimacy when 
Germany does it. 

However, it is a controverted 
question, and religious authorities 
clearly allow the benefit of the doubt. 
We cannot, however, see that there is 
the smallest room for doubt about the 
immorality of encouraging the sense 
of pleasure and satisfaction in such a 
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business. We do not see that there is 
any moral distinction between enjoy- 
ing the wounding or killing of a small 
child before our very eyes and enjoy- 
ing the idea of it as the result of a 
legitimate military necessity. And the 
limit is about reached when we actu- 
ally take children to contemplate 
bombs and to stick on them saving 
stamps with the idea that their little 
contribution may one day destroy their 
fellow human beings in the enemy 
countries. It is true that Christian 
peoples have traditionally rejoiced in 
victories, successful sieges and the 
like, but the rejoicing was for the 
achievement and its ultimate results 
for peace and justice; it could never 
be for the suffering incidentally in- 
flicted, whether on the enemy forces 
or civilians. 

In regard to raids on France and 
other occupied countries, we suggest 
that it would be a good thing if the 
use of the very heavy bombs which 
can penetrate very strong shelters were 
discontinued. There might be some 
loss of efficiency through this, but the 
plain evidence of our desire to spare 
probably friendly civilians and work- 
ers would more than compensate.— 
CATHOLIC HERALD, London, April 9, 
1943. 
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Neglect of Papal Teaching 


OR more than fifty years Catho- 
F lics have received very special di- 
rections and guidance from the Vicar 
of Christ. For more than fifty years 
the majority of Catholics have con- 
tinued to live as though the voice of 
their Holy Father the Pope was not 
intended for them. This, too, despite 
the fact that all Catholics know that 
Christ said to Peter, and to Peter's 
successors: “He that heareth you hear- 
eth me, and he that despiseth you de- 
spiseth me.” This is a disappointing 
fact and it is worth our while to find 
out if there is a remedy at hand for 
it. There can be no doubt that had 
the words of wisdom of the Popes 
been listened to and acted upon by a 
majority of Catholics, the world would 
not be in its present sorry state. 

During the past fifty years the 
Popes have emphasized the social 
teaching of the Church, that is, the 
application of Christian doctrine to 
everything that concerns living among 
one’s fellow men. Religion concerns 
man’s eternal destiny, and: as his every 
thought and action has a religious sig- 
nificance, religion is therefore the 
most important thing in his life. Fur- 
thermore, religion affects all of his 
life, not merely a part of it. But too 
many of us think that we are com- 
plete Catholics if we say our prayers 
and go to Mass and the Sacraments, 
and reject or ignore her social teach- 
ing. The social doctrine of the Catho- 
lic Church is concerned with the prac- 
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tice, individually and collectively, of 
the fundamental virtues of justice and 
charity. No Catholic can be a good 
Catholic as long as he ignores those 
virtues. We might add that no Catho- 
lic can be a good Catholic as long as 
he is content to do nothing to bring 
about the reign of justice and charity 
in social and economic life. Unless we 
are mistaken, our Divine Lord wants 
us to “hunger and thirst after justice.” 

There is the Catholic who will 
gtaciously devote a little of his profit 
to beautifying his parish church, but 
who pays his housemaid a starvation 
wage. Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno are merely queer doc- 
trines that annoying people quote to 
him occasionally. Of the contents of 
these Catholic declarations on Chris- 
tian social justice he knows nothing 
and cares less. Then there is the Cath- 
olic -worker who sees the energetic 
Communist fighting for the just de- 
mands of the workers, and concludes 
that, “after all, there is something to 
be said for Communism.” It rarely 
dawns upon him that he, and not the 
Communist, should be leading his fel- 
low workers in their fight for justice. 
That great Encyclical Atheistic Com- 
munism has not been read by such 
workers. Invited to join a group for 
studying Catholic social teaching, both 
Catholic capitalists and workers are 
“too busy” or “not interested.” 

Then we have the Catholic par- 
ents who pray for the grace of purity 
for themselves and their children, and 
yet will not read that magnificent En- 











cyclical Christian Marriage. How our 
Blessed Mother must sigh at the per- 
versity of her suppliants! There are 
young Catholic men and women who 
contemplate marriage, but who never 
dream of reading what their Church 
has to teach them about this most im- 
portant step. 

All such Catholics have forgotten 
that we are born to “know, love and 
serve God and to be happy with him 
forever afterwards.” By some mys- 
terious means they expect to love and 
to serve God without first troubling to 
know enough about Him. The remedy 
is at hand. The Papal Encyclicals sup- 
ply all the necessary knowledge which 
Catholics and mankind in general need 
to set the whole human family to rights. 
—THE NEw ZEALAND TABLET, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1943. 


The Artist’s Liberty 


HE annual Academy Awards for 

1942 went to ten pictures which 
previously had received an A rating 
from the Legion of Decency. Six had 
been classified as A-1. Technically this 
rating means “unobjectionable for 
general patronage”—that is, entirely 
free from moral and ethical effect. 
The other four honored by the Acad- 
emy had been classified by the Legion 
of Decency as A-2, “unobjectionable 
for adults.” 

We have remarkable evidence 
here of a truth some people refuse to 
learn—that a real artist is not imped- 
ed by the canons of decency. The very 
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opposite is true. He is a better artist | ‘he! 
because of these restraints. — 
Although this point is obvious, } ft 
it is well worth repeating. There are |! ¢ 
those who insist that the artist should 
be allowed to make his own rules, that | 54¥ 
his art is the one norm, that restraints } ™% 
inhibit the growth and perfect flower. | *le 
ing of art. best 
So although the counter is obvi- | * J 
ous, it should be repeated. Fair rules | *P¢ 
develop the artist’s talent, force him | ¥° 
to a new resourcefulness. That is true | @ 
of any performer, whether it is a THI 
writer poised over his typewriter, the | /94 
painter before his easel or the surgeon 
at the operating table. If doctors were 
allowed to use euthanasia on “‘incur- V 
able” cases, medicine would lose a 
stimulus which has created marvelous § ‘tial 
progress. out 
Consider the situation frequently | pee! 
met by the physician. Possibly in his § ligic 
normal routine practice, or it may be § pret 
in Guadalcanal, the doctor encoun- } von 
ters a very complex case. As a physi- } Vers 
cian he must do his best. In a “hope- § age 
less” situation, the doctor is driven to } Bist 
invent expedients. And once in a thou- j be | 
sand times he succeeds! Then a novel § nasi 
technique is discovered and a new jj all 
horizon dawns for hundreds or thou- j def 
sands all over the world who had 
been dismissed as incurable. St. 
Medical science has progressed J hop 
largely because there are rules the doc- § leac 
tor must observe. The limits, which § hav 
pethaps irked him at times, inspired J of 
him to resourcefulness. bol 
So for all arts, Not entirely of J me 
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their own will, the motion picture ty- 
coons agreed to accept a code. In ef- 
fect, they promised to respect elemen- 
tal canons of decency. 

The result is that motion pictures 
have improved artistically as well as 
morally. It is no accident—but inevit- 
able cause and effect—that the ten 
best motion pictures in a given year, 
as judged by experts who were not 
especially interested in moral values, 
were pictures which had been rated A 
in the Legion of Decency listing. — 
THE Pitot, Boston, Mass., May 22, 
1943. 





The German Bisho ps 


Wie the ecclesiastical historian 
tells the story of the present 
trials of the Church, he will single 
out the Bishops of Germany as the 
peerless champions of truth and re- 
ligious freedom. It would be rather 
premature to canonize von Faulhaber, 
von Preysing, etc., but no one con- 
versant with the forthright and cour- 
ageous defense of the Church by these 
Bishops will deny them the right to 
be associated eternally with St. Atha- 
nasius, St. Ambrose, Innocent II and 
all the other saintly and distinguished 
defenders of the Faith. 

With a courage reminiscent of 
St. John the Baptist, the German Bis- 
hops have withstood the dictatorial 
leaders of Nazism to the face. They 
have dared to point out the fallacies 
of the Nazi philosophy. They have 
boldly condemned the high handed 
methods used by the minions of the 
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Fuehrer to de-Christianize the German 
people. They have defied the threats 
of the barbarous Gestapo, They have 
explained in prohibited pastoral let- 
ters the truth and encouraged their 
people to resist the assaults of the 
new paganism. 

The whole world applauded these 
Bishops when they met at Fulda in 
defiance of the Nazi prohibition, and 
determined a concerted action of pro- 
test against the persecutory tactics of 
the Government. They jointly pub- 
lished and had distributed, again in 
defiance of government edict, a pas- 
toral letter to the Catholics of Ger- 
many, categorically condemning the 
false doctrines of the totalitarian pa- 
ganism, and pointing out the attitude 
their people should hold in regard to 
the prophets of the “new order.” 

Many of these Bishops have is- 
sued similar condemnatory letters to 
the people of their own jurisdictions. 
Virtually all of them have spoken 
openly from their pulpits, and did not 
mince words in their opposition to the 
Government and its false philosophy. 
Considering that they are at the mercy 
of a ruthless clique that would not 
hesitate to impose the gravest penal- 
ties for such defiance, these stalwart 
Bishops deserve our unqualified ad- 
miration. Theirs is a faith which with- 
stands the greatest test. Perhaps, be- 
fore it is all over, some of these will 
be martyrs. Certainly posterity will re- 
member them with deepest respect. 
—THE PROVIDENCE VisiToR, Provi- 
dence, R. I., May 20, 1943. 











Sunday Mass Becomes a “Talkie” 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


Reprinted from THE EPIsTLE, Spring, 1943 


H™ you seen, or better, have 
you heard that new type of Sun- 
day Mass they call the Dialog Mass? 
I suppose our question had best be 
phrased, have you yourself spoken in 
this kind of Mass, which is every year 
becoming commoner in this country? 
Just a couple of weeks ago I had occa- 
sion to speak to some parishioners of 
the cathedral parish in Saint Paul, 
where Dialog Mass has just been in- 
troduced, and was thus enabled once 
more to get the layman's first impres- 
sions on being able to speak right out 
and have his say in the celebration of 
the Holy Sacrifice. These first impres- 
sions, for the adults, are a mixture of 
three parts of genuine joy at the fresh 
meaning and significance Mass takes 
on for them, with one part of bewil- 
derment that “this is for the likes of 
them,” with a final dash of bitters, so 
to speak, at their beginners’ stiffness, 
not to say clumsiness, in handling their 
end of the dialog. But that will wear 
off quickly, as they say, and there will 
still be the joy and the loving wonder. 
Nor is that all. For, although not con- 
sidered in that light by the men and 
women in the pews, the “new” Mass 
supplies a potent expression of the 
social gospel of Christ as voiced by 
His vicars of today. Let us look a little 
more closely at this “new” type of 
Sunday Mass, which, with the local 


Bishop’s approbation, has now made 
an entry into ten out of every eleven 
dioceses of this country, as well as in 
Catholic circles the whole world over. 

What is the new type of Mass? 
Just what is new about it? Is it Amer- 
ican in origin, or when, and under 
what circumstances, did it begin? 
What authorization is needed to start 
it? What are its advantages? Its dis- 
advantages? Are there texts provided 
for it, or can one “speak up” from an 
ordinary prayerbook or Missal? How 
long does it take to train for it? How 
much does it lengthen the Mass? Does 
it interfere with hymn-singing at Low 
Mass? These queries and similar ones 
are now being asked, and are doubt- 
less going to be asked more and more 
in the months and years just ahead of 
us. Suppose we engage ourselves with 
them for a moment. 

First of all, what is this new type 
of Mass-worship called? It has several 
names, of which the easiest and most 
widespread is Dialog Mass. This name 
derives from the circumstance that the 
customary dialog between priest and 
servers is now carried on, in whole or 
in part, between priest and people. 
Recited Mass, or, in Latin, Missa Reci- 
tata, is also a fairly common name for 
the new style, and this name indicates 
that some parts of the Mass are recited 
jointly with the priest by the whole 
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congregation. Such parts are those in- 
tended to be sung at High Mass by 
all the worshipers, such as the Gloria, 
the Credo, the Sanctus, and the Agnus 


Dei. But the name “Missa Recitata’’ 


was found to be a rather large mouth- 
ful; “Missa resusitata’” a busy Chap- 
lain once called it by mistake. Among 
the tentative names in use at first but 
now no longer current were these: 
“Talking Mass,” “People’s Mass,” 
“Mass With the People’s Voice,” but 
by common consent Mr. and Mrs. 
Catholic are now everywhere calling it 
simply Dialog Mass. 

What is new about Dialog Mass? 
Don’t the rubrics of the Roman Mis- 
sal take it for granted in four different 
places that every one present, even the 
Supreme Pontiff, will make the altar- 
boy responses? Well, to be accurate 
to the fourth decimal, so to speak, we 
must here make a little distinction. 
Part of the Dialog Mass procedure, 
this common responding of all in 
making the short responses, is actual- 
ly something very, very old, which, 
having died out in quite recent times, 
in the terms in which Catholics count 
the long lifetime of the Church, is 
now being revived, restored, “resusci- 
tated” as the Chaplain put it. So the 
“novelty” here is only by comparison 
with our most recent past. This phase 
of Dialog Mass St. Augustine or St. 
Gregory I, St. Dominic or St. Francis, 
St. Thomas or St. Ignatius would have 
simply regarded as traditional, custo- 
mary, Catholic. The modern restoring 
of the full, pre-Reformation concept 
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of Catholicism includes this bit of res- 
toration also. 

But there ‘s something quite new 
about Dialog Mass. As far as my 
knowledge goes, the common or joint 
recitation with the priest at Low Mass 
of such items as the Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus or Agnus Dei, as a regular 
feature for lay-participants, is new, 
modern, and previously not known in 
the almost two thousand years priests 
and people have been meeting for the 
Eucharistic renewal of the work of our 
redemption. That much about the Dia- 
log Mass furnishes another illustration 
of how the wise Householder brings 
from His store-rooms things new and 
old for the life of the world in our 
day. 


Dio Nor Originate in Uz S. 


Is Dialog Mass something Amer- 
ican? In the sense that it is suited to 
the mood and temper of a young, 
hustling, “go-getter’” temperament, it 
could be styled as American as soda- 
fountains. In the sense that it is rap- 
idly making its appearance in practi- 
cally every corner of America, it can 
be said to respond easily to ‘“Ameri- 
canization.” A little over a year ago 
Archbishop Curley of Baltimore- 
Washington expressed it as his view 
that in ten years the Dialog Mass may 
well be our normal form of Low Mass 
on Sundays. But Dialog Mass did not 
originate on American soil, or as the 
product, in the first instance, of Amer- 
ican thinking. It was, to speak para- 
doxically, born in different places 
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about the same time, in Belgium and 
in Spain, perhaps also in France. That 
is to say, it is something born of an 
idea expressed very forcibly by Pope 
Pius X in November, 1903: this idea, 
germinating in men’s minds in differ- 
ent places, came to birth about the 
same time in the localities indicated. 
The idea responsible for Dialog 
Mass, enunciated with world-wide 
publicity by Pope Pius X shortly after 
he became Pope, was that the laity 
again be given the chance to sing 
Mass, “because active participation in 
the Church’s worship is a foremost 
and indispensable font of the true 
Christian spirit.” It would follow from 
this, as priests were not slow to see, 
that, if people do not take an active 
part in the Church’s worship, they are 
cut off from a foremost and indispen- 
sable fountainhead of the spirit of 
Christ! Well, for High Mass the peo- 
ple can be given once more their 
chance to sing, to take an active part 
by singing, but, after all, High Mass 
nowadays is quite the exceptional 
Mass. By far the vast majority of mod- 
ern Catholics are at High Mass very 
seldom, but at Low Mass every Sun- 
day and in cases every day. Are they 
to be cut off permanently ‘from active 
participation in their Mass, and so 
correspondingly impoverished in the 
Christian spirit? Isn’t there a way of 
applying to Low Mass the Papal prin- 
ciple of active lay-participation ? 
Here, in the Pope’s principle, 
and the priests’ situation, were the 
major and minor premises of a not- 
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very-distant conclusion: this was the 
logical necessity from which Dialog 
Mass was born. Priests in Belgium and 
Spain, and perhaps elsewhere as well, 
began studying the problem and mod- 
estly experimenting with selected con- 
gregations, such as convent and board- 
ing-school groups. 

The two names which later on 
were to be applied to the slowly em- 
erging type of Mass-worship, Dialog 
Mass and Missa Recitata (Recited 
Mass), themselves indicate two ave- 
nues of exploration, two fields of ex- 
perimentation. The server or servers 
at Low Mass make about three dozen 
responses to the celebrant. Formerly, 
as was more or less clearly known, 
the congregation, when present, itself 
made these responses. There was an 
obvious possibility. What 3rd and 6th 
and 10th and even 16th century con- 
gregations had done to every one’s 
satisfaction, would seem to be equally 
feasible for 20th century groups also. 
So, in modest fashion, all began to 
be invited to make the Amens and 
other short responses, along with the 
server. Then, too, the whole Papal 
program for chant restoration was with 
a view to providing the people as a 
body with the chance to sing the un- 
changing parts of the High Mass 
chants, ‘“‘as was the case in former 
times.” Well, if these chants were to 
be made available for congregational 
singing at High Mass, and on the 
lofty spiritual principle that active lay- 
participation is an indispensable source 
of the Christian spirit, then it would 
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seem to be tapping this same fountain 
to have the Low Mass congregation 
recite in unison what the Church 
wants them to sing at High Mass. 


GrabuaAL GrowTH 


So, one by one, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus-Benedictus and Agnus Dei 
were added to the recitation-repertoire 
of the layman in the emerging Dialog 
Mass. We mentioned the date of Nov- 
ember, 1903, as that on which Pius X 
enunciated his far-reaching principle 
of active lay-participation. The gesta- 
tion period of Dialog Mass, so to 
speak, was a matter of several years, 
instead of months, but then it made 
its appearance in various places, was 
“paptized” by local criticism, “con- 
firmed” by episcopal approbation, and 
was in the way of approaching its 
clumsy age at the outbreak of the 
World War, First Phase. During that 
long and terrible conflict the “new” 
Dialog Mass was drafted, first into 
the armies of the Allies, then into 
those of the Central Powers. Just as 
in the current phase of the war, after- 
noon and evening Mass is pretty much 
of a military luxury, so, at that time, 
Dialog Mass took root in the camps, 
the base-hospitals and the trenches, 
much more quickly than in the parish 
churches, 

The “new” Dialog Mass had its 
unstable adolescence in the wild twen- 
ties, and it was in Italy that it began 
to give worry to Mother Church. A 
preacher in the north of Italy had con- 
veyed the impression that the only real 
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way for lay-people to assist at Low 
Mass was to recite it aloud, word for 
word, with the priest, the whole 
Canon and words of consecration in- 
cluded! Here was a break-through of 
the immemorial custom of having the 
Canon of the Mass repeated inaudi- 
bly, a usage which the Council of 
Trent had solemnly refused to change. 
Bishops began asking very seriously if 
Rome really wanted, or would toler- 
ate, that novelty, destructive at once 
of the propriety of public worship, 
and dangerous to that article of Faith 
that the sacred priesthood of Holy 
Orders alone affects the transubstan- 
tiation. 

The answer was short. Rome 
wouldn’t. Repeatedly Rome character- 
ized the loud recitation of the Canon 
by the people (or priest) as an abuse 
that must cease at once. But, as for 
the people saying the altar-boy re- 
sponses, or even joining with the 
priest in reciting what the people 
(ideally) sing at High Mass, weil, let 
the Bishop sanction that if he wishes 
to, and let him, in that case, keep a 
close eye on it, lest any disturbance or 
lack of propriety attend the change 
from “silent” to “talking Mass.” Thus, 
Dialog Mass being put everywhere on 
a diocesan footing, it began to be in- 
troduced and regulated by diocesan 
regulation. The Bishop's permission 
is still required to introduce it, and 
the Bishop’s directions for its conduct 
must be followed. That it is left whol- 
ly to the local Bishop explains why 
it is spreading at an uneven rate. In 
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one American diocese, La Crosse, it 
was found two years ago to be in use 
in about 65 per cent of the parishes; 
the Chicago Chancery reported its use 
in 101 churches, or about 25 per cent 
of the parishes. In nearly every large 
city in America some churches may be 
found using it. Why not make some 
inquiries locally, and go next Sunday 
to the Talking Mass? 


One WitH Curist 


To ask what advantage Dialog 
Mass has over the silent Mass is much 
like asking the advantages of the talk- 
ing movie over the former silents. But 
Mass is not entertainment, and so 
ought not be discussed in terms drawn 
from the theater. It was on the score 
of greater active lay-participation in 
the Mass that Dialog Mass was intro- 
duced, and active lay-participation, we 
recall, was termed by Pius X in 1903 
and again by Pius XI in 1928, as a 
foremost and indispensable font of the 
true Christian spirit. So it is on this 
basis that it must be judged and ap- 
praised. Dialog Mass 7s usually judged 
to be much more attractive and engag- 
ing than the silent Mass: Dialog Mass 
does make the Mass “come to life,” 
“go faster,” “be more understand- 
able,” but it is not, for these reasons 
only, to be valued. 

Its chief value lies in the basic 
fact that it, as a Maine pastor put 
it, “does away with the grandstand 
and bleachers, and puts everybody into 
the game.” Its chief worth is this 
changing of heretofore “detached and 
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silent spectators” into attached and 
vocal participants. The unison respond- 
ing and reciting is found to be a liv. 
ing, pulsing bond, not only between 
priest and individual worshiper (for, 
in a sense, there is really no individual 
worshiper any more), but between 
priest and people, young and olel, capi- 
tal and labor, “native” and “foreign,” 
yes, even between white and Negro, 
or Axis and United Nations. Yet 
more, all, priest and people, are again 
conscious that they are all together 
joined with Christ, through Christ, in 
Christ, in doing the holiest thing they 
can perform, as the Council of Trent 
said of the layman’s participation in 
Holy Mass. 

Are there drawbacks connected 
with Dialog Mass? Scarcely any, be- 
yond those mentioned above, all of 
which are due to its poor conduct, 
rather than to Dialog Mass _ itself. 
Widely-acclaimed Talking Choirs have 
made national reputations over the ra- 
dio in recent years, an index of the 
fact that group recitation is an art 
capable of high perfection. But with- 
out striving for fine points of artistic 
perfection, group recitation has to be 
kept together, in speed, and to some 
degree, in pitch and volume, if it is 
to sound unisonal. We have heard of 
one case of a “sad race between priest 
and people,” and there may be other 
such examples, but those are the mis- 
takes of the first beginnings. Dialog 
Mass, and this is one of its chief 
values, entails a general willingness to 
stay alert, to fall in, to observe pauses, 
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to carry One another’s burdens even in 
this humble sphere of prayer in com- 
mon. 

Are there texts provided for Dia- 
log Mass? Yes, in abundance. Many 
leaflet publications are arranged for 
just that purpose. Better still, many 
Missals, the St. Andrew, Father Sted- 
man’s (some editions), The Leaflet 
Missal, to mame leading ones, are ar- 
ranged for Dialog Mass. Best of all, 
if it materializes, is a publishers’ pro- 
ject to provide all Latin-English mis- 
sals with a standard arrangement for 
Dialog Mass. 


NECESSARY TRAINING 


How long does one have to train 
for Dialog Mass? Here, as elsewhere, 
natural, spontaneous growth from sim- 
ple beginnings to more complex ac- 
complishment is the painless method 
of inauguration. Most priests inaugu- 
rate it (after preliminary instructions) , 
at the Kyrie of the Mass, thus skip- 
ping for the time the much more dif- 
ficult prayers at the foot of the altar. 
Barring the response, Suscipiat, seven- 
teen Latin (or Greek) words will pro- 
vide no less than twenty-eight vocal 
links with the altar and with one an- 
other between the Kyrie and the end 
of Mass. Little by little the longer, 
tecitation elements, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus-Benedictus and Agnus Dei, 
can be added as the congregation is 
able to take them in stride. Last of 
all, in this plan the verses of the 
ludica are added to round out the 
fuller Dialog Mass. A still more elab- 
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orate form is found in use in semin- 
aries, but it is not feasible for paro- 
chial use. 

How much does this use of dia- 
log and recitation add to the length 
of the ordinary Low Mass? This is the 
burning question for both priest and 
people. Clockwise, so to speak, it need 
not lengthen the Mass more than 
three to five minutes, depending on 
the care with which it is directed, and 
the ease and skill the congregation can 
command at this stage. Psychological- 
ly, so to speak, it cuts the Mass-time 
down one-third at least! As a man in 
Chicago put it: “A thirty-minute Mass, 
understood and alertly shared in from 
start to finish, is much shorter to me 
than a twenty-minute Mass in which 
I have no share.” And those few extra 
minutes, are they gained or lost? 
Cases are on record of American par- 
ishes which, despite the schedule of 
Sunday Masses “every hour on the 
hour,” have one or more Dialog 
Masses. I know of one case where it 
is claimed that the arrangement of 
Masses every forty-five minutes still 
permits the Dialog Mass to be fitted 
in, but that must be clipping things 
very closely. 

Is singing at Low Mass banished 
by the adoption of Dialog Mass? No, 
but song at Low Mass is limited to 
those parts of the Mass at which priest 
and people are not engaged in dialog 
or recitation. Instead of Dialog Mass 
injuring congregational singing, it is 
ordinarily found to be its best natural 
stimulus. Many a parish is here find- 
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ing a natural and easy way to ap- 
proach that thorny problem of the 
(repeatedly enjoined) congregational- 
ly sung High Mass. 

The Holy See is gravely con- 
cerned just now, as was proved in last 
instance by that very detailed decree 
of July 14, 1941, on “Winning Peo- 
ple to a Frequent and Devout Assist- 
ance at Mass,” “lest they assist at it 
merely passively,” or go on neglecting 
Mass, while they pin their faith on 
superficial and less salutary practices. 
This paternal solicitude of Christ’s 


Vicar, manifested so strikingly in full 
global warfare, is now being an. 
swered, under episcopal guidance, in 
parish churches, practically all over 
America by the fostering of Dialog 
Mass. In church after church right now 
people are having the experience | 
referred to as met with in the Cathe. 
dral of St. Paul, where laymen and 
laywomen are being inducted into the 
Talking Mass, and thus metamor- 
phosed from detached and silent spec- 
tators into attached and vocal parti- 
cipants. The joy of it, and the wonder! 


Ministers of Christ 


Catholic priests are often congratulated on being “so 





human,” and may they indeed be so; but they can afford to be 
so only when and because they possess, by God’s grace, a true 
fund of what is super-human—not merely heroic, but super- 
natural—and are living a grace-life. Please God, they are doing 
so; else their geniality, homeliness, lack of affectation and what 
not, would be at best an unconscious treachery. They do not in 
the least want just to be popular, to get on well in smoking- 
rooms, to be regarded as practical men with no nonsense about 
them—in fact, they do not set out to create any impression of 
any particular sort so far as they are concerned. They desire to 
be ministers of Christ, and to minister Christ. Whether they are 
ptaying, or playing, they wish their lives to be nothing but a 
transmission of Christ to all with whom Christ shall bring them 
into contact—C. C. Martindale, S.]., from a sermon "'The Catho- 
lic Spirit’ in THE GATES OF THE CHURCH, Sheed and Ward. 
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Pie in the Sky 


Reprinted from THe TripuNe, Melbourne, Australia, January 28, 1943 


A be modern “Social Christian” is 
exasperated—and rightly so—at 
the taunt of the ribald Red doggerel: 

“Work and pray! 

Live on hay! 

You'll have pie 

In the sky 

When you die!” 

He points out—justly enough— 
that the Gospel taught by the Church 
has implications which involve the so- 
cial order in our earthly life very seri- 
ously; and, while these have not al- 
ways been sufficiently emphasized by 
Christian leaders, yet the record of our 
Faith is one of magnificent achieve- 
ment as regards the humanizing of 
social relationships, and the promotion 
of justice between men and classes. 
He appeals to the transformation of 
the pagan Roman world; to the tam- 
ing of barbarians and the gradual ex- 
tinction of slavery under Christian in- 
fluence; to the humanizing of indi- 
vidual lives, the Christian social. legis- 
lation of the guild era, and the. re- 
strictions imposed by Church law on 
the greed of usurers and the ferocity 
of warriors. From the time of the 
Crucifixion till now, a long line of 
Christian Saints and heroes have 
fought against tyranny- and uplifted 
the “underdog”; and modern revolu- 
tionary movements, though they may 
denounce the Christian Faith, rely for 
their appeal on principles which owe 
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their very existence to the Christian 
influences which molded the life of 
the West. 

All this is true, but there is some 
danger that Christians, and even Cath- 
olic Christians, may be led, in their 
desire to rebut the accusation of social 
indifference, to forget that, in one re- 
spect at least, the revolutionary poe- 
taster has spoken the truth. The first 
concern of Our Lord, and of the 
Christians who follow Him, is with 
the life of the individual here as a 
preparation for Eternal Life hereafter. 
“The Truth” which Our Lord came 
to preach was not the equality of men,. 
but the Way of salvation. His denun- 
ciations of the rich, the Pharisees and 
other enemies of the people were all 
directed, first, to the saving of their 
souls: He was more troubled about 
the disastrous effect of their misdo- 
ings upon themselves than about the 
suffering of their victims. 

While the Christian message, 
then, provides indirectly a solution to 
the social problem, the center of the 
Christian’s thinking must always be 
the Divine fulfillment so contemptu- 
ously referred to as “The Pie in the 
Sky.” He hungers and thirsts after 
justice, because injustice embitters 
men’s souls and hardens their hearts; 
he fights the oppressive rich, because 
they are working for the destruction 
of themselves, as well as their victims, 
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and he loves both. He cares more for 
freedom than social equality, because 
freedom is required for the exercise 
of human virtue, while social status 
and wealth are entirely irrelevant, sub 
Specie aeternitatis. 


PRIMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL 


How easily proportion can be lost 
in this matter, under the influence of 
social zeal, is illustrated strikingly by 
a recent utterance of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who is generally a lucid think- 
er as well as a sincere Christian. 
Speaking last year at an Anglican 
meeting in the Albert Hall, this emi- 
nent leader declared: 

We are not primarily concerned with 
individual preparation, in a hopeless world 
of evil, for an ideal world to come here- 
after. We are concerned with the creation 
of a new and joyous life for the people 
in our “green and pleasant land.” 

If we modify the term, “hope- 
less world of evil,” so as to make it 
read “uncertain world of mingled 
good and evil,” the statement might 
stand precisely in reverse. The error 
of Sir Stafford Cripps is worth notic- 
ing, however, because it provides a 
solution to two problems. In the first, 
the zeal of “radical” Christians of ap- 
parent sincerity (like the Dean of 
Canterbury) for the Godless Social- 
ism of Soviet Russia, and their apo- 
calyptic faith that a “Kingdom of 
God” is being prepared on earth by 
Communist social reconstruction, is 
easier to understand if we assume that 
for them, too, the order of importance 
is that of Cripps: that the real “salva- 
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tion” is one applied to the earthly 
community. Secondly, the obsession 
which seems general among Commun. 
ists, that the Catholic social aposto- 
late is simply a “political racket,” and 
their refusal to attempt to understand 
our view of the relations between the 
social order and the life of the spirit, 
is probably to be explained by their 
sheer inability to realize that the “Pri- 
macy of the Spiritual” is taken seri- 
ously by Catholics who are neither 
peasants nor contemplatives nor nuns, 
They assume that for us, too, as for 
the great Socialist whom we have 
quoted, the motives which come first 
are those of the earthly social order; 
for they cannot believe that any others 
are “real” to men of our time. Hence 
they are obliged to attempt absurd 
“interpretations” of the Church’s ac- 
tion in sensate terms: to imagine a 
“Black International” with a General 
Line similar to their own, working 
towards some earthly Utopia of neo- 
Feudalism. They urge us to give it up; 
for the rest, if our dreams remain in 
dreamland, and are not intruded into 
the serious business of life, they as- 
sure us that they have no objection to 
them—at least for the present. 

But it is the Socialist, with his 
“green and pleasant land,” who is the 
Unrealist, not the Christian; for the 
fundamental problem of this life is 
death; and, whatever new and joyous 
life we envisage, that problem re- 
mains, not to be abolished by mate- 
rial progress, even though we conquer 
the earth and the planets, and run 


















motor races around Saturn’s rings. It 
was not made by priests to delude 
fools—as some fools appear to im- 
agine. “The Galilean” conquered, be- 
cause he gave the world something 
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which it had not, and which it yearned 
for, even in the Golden Age of the 
Antonines . . . light and certitude, 
peace and help in pain. 
“Esto nobis praegustatum 
Mortis in examine.” 
All this, we repeat, does not 
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mean that we Christians are not seri- 
ous about the social problem, or that 
we do not believe that the world can 
be made better and saner—fitter for 
good men to live among the bad. The 
social problem, however, is not the 
first or the last problem. It may be 
solved, or more probably shelved, But 
the problem of man’s End must be 
faced; and the dreamers for whom 
this life is all will have reality forced 
on them terribly in the hour of death. 








Italy and the Vatican 


A certain inclination in the Italian Government to take more 
interest in its relations with the Vatican has been noticeable for 
some time. The Fascist monthly Gerarchia, founded by Mussolini 
himself, directed by Vito Mussolini, published in December last 
an article entitled ‘Religious Life in the New Europe,” by the 
Academician Francesco Orestano. It contained a frontal attack, 
in the name of the European tradition as well as of Italian 
Catholicism, on the central philosophy of modern Germany from 
the time of Hegel onwards, on the German conception of race, 
of the State and, indeed, of German history itself in modern 
times. Germany was presented as a sick man, not fully European, 
whose illness was anti-Christianity and whose cure was extremely 
doubtful. A further interest was added to this article by some 
remarks made by Ansaldo in the Telegrafo (December 24). 
Ansaldo admitted that Orestano’s article had been accorded 
“much approval” in Italy, and that readers had specially approved 
the writer’s recommendation to the Germans to learn the secret 
of the Catholicity-of Rome. He thought, however, that it was 
unsuitable for the Italians to preach the doctrine to the Germans ; 
it would be better for the Germans to learn it for themselves. 
There were Germans who knew it already—THE WEEKLY 
Review, London, March 11, 1943. 








French Canada’s Position 


C. P. Tuomas 


Reprinted from THE CATHOLIC WorLD, March, 1943 


(peony a century before the Pil- 
grim Fathers first set foot on 
Plymouth Rock, a fisherman-explorer 
named Jacques Cartier had landed a 
few hundred miles to the north, on 
the shore of the Gaspé Peninsula, and 
planted there the banner of France. 
Commissioned by Francis I to find a 
passage to the Indies, he had failed; 
but a new and profitable possession 
had been added to the French Crown. 
The colony, christened Ja Nouvelle 
France, remained under the same rule 
for 225 years; then, hampered by the 
meddling of his Governor, the Mar- 
quis de Vaudreil, and the greed of 
the Intendant Talon, General Mont- 
calm found it impossible to defend 
against the invading British forces un- 
der Wolfe. 

For some time the conquerors 
were in doubt about the value of their 
acquisition; they even considered trad- 
ing it off for the island of Madeira. 
But furs. were of more value than 
wines, and avarice triumphed; in 1775 
the first British governor, Sir Guy 
Carleton, took up residence in the Cit- 
adel of Quebec. 

Though his capital was already 
well into its second century, and pos- 
sessed a university, a cathedral, 
schools, hospitals and convents ; though 
the whole colony, including the thriv- 
ing town of Montreal, had already 





some 60,000 inhabitants, Sir Guy 
found his new domain barren and in- 
hospitable. “Barring a catastrophe 
shocking to think of,” he wrote his 
superiors in England, “this country 
must to the end of time be peopled 
by the Canadian race.” He meant the 
French colonists; except for himself 
and his garrison, there were no Eng. 
lish. 

Catastrophe, in the form of the 
American Revolution, came, and the 
Governor soon found himself defend- 
ing his territory against a second in- 
vasion, this time of republican rebels 
led by General Montgomery and the 
notorious Benedict Arnold. He suc- 
ceeded in fending them off and, when 
at length the Revolution had ended 
and the United States of America had 
become firmly established, those Amet- 
icans still loyal to the British Crown 
came northward. Most of the thirty- 
five thousand arrivals settled in the 
Maritimes, and helped to form the 
nucleus of present-day English-speak- 
ing Canada. 

But as far as the original colony 
itself was concerned, Sir Guy’s proph- 
ecy held true. Unaided by immigra- 
tion, with little intermarriage between 
themselves and either the English or 
the Indians, the sixty thousand French 
colonists increased and multiplied un- 
til today they number some three and 
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a half millions. They have maintained 
their ancient customs, their religion 
and their language, despite their po- 
sition as an island of old French Cath- 
olic culture in the sea of Anglo-Pro- 
testantism formed by their neighbors 
on the east, the south and the west— 
they have no neighbors, except pos- 
sibly Eskimos, on the north. 

Of the three remarkable things 
that strike the present-day observer 
about the Province of Quebec, this 
maintenance of the old culture is per- 
haps the first. All ties with the coun- 
try of its origin have long been sev- 
ered, except perhaps the sentimental, 
yet the Province’s legislature, autono- 
mous in local affairs, still conducts by 
far the greatest part of its proceedings 
in French; a French-speaking Cardi- 
nal Archbishop with a French name 
still pontificates in the Cathedral of 
Quebec City; the French code of laws 
is still administered in the Provincial 
courts of justice; along the St. Law- 
rence’s banks still stand the Norman 
dwellings of the seigneurs, whose 
titles were granted by French rulers 
300 years ago. 

The second cause for wonder is 
the part played since Confederation in 
national affairs by the conquered col- 
ony. The whole country is officially 
bilingual; sittings of the Federal Par- 
liament, all official proclamations, even 
the currency of the Dominion, are con- 
ducted or rendered in both French 
and English. Sixty-five members of 
the House of Commons, twenty-four 
of the Senate, come from the Province 
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of Quebec; in the lower and more 
powerful House, other Provinces are 
represented according to the ratio of 
their populations to that of Quebec. 
Thus, in a new distribution of seats 
based on the last nation-wide census, 
reducing the total number of members 
of the House from 245 to 238, the 
other Provinces lose seven members 
while Quebec retains her sixty-five. 
Since the birth-rate among French- 
Canadians is much higher than that 
of any other group, it is not impos- 
sible, barring heavy postwar emigra- 
tion into other parts of Canada, that 
Quebec may eventually obtain almost 
complete control of the Dominion 
Government. 


Power OF .THE CHURCH 


The third source of surprise—and 
for some of alarm—is the power of 
the Church in Quebec, which far ex- 
ceeds that in any other modern dem- 
ocracy. Some ninety-two per cent of 
the people are devoutly Catholic. A 
four-per-cent tithe on the produce of 
the land is directed to the Church’s 
support. Education, with the excep- 
tion of schools set up for the non- 
Catholic minority (and generously fi- 
nanced by public funds), is almost 
entirely in her hands. Ecclesiastical ed- 
ifices are numerous, and often magni- 
ficent, so much so that critics, both 
Catholic and Protestant, often find in 
them a basis for charging the Church 
with extortionate practices to finance 
such building. 

Usually, these obtuse or malicious 











critics conveniently forget a number 
of relevant facts. One is that the 
schools, hospitals and convents are 
dedicated, according to Catholic cus- 
tom, primarily to the service of the 
poor. Another is that a huge church, 
apparently dominating a small village 
or town, in fact serves a large parish 
extending far beyond the municipal 
limits. A third is that the physical 
structures represent the sum and ex- 
pression of more than three hundred 
years of spiritual achievement. And 
finally, it is better for the money of 
the poor to go toward the erection 
of buildings raised to the glory of God 
than to those raised to the glory of an 
oil, a motor-car or a movie magnate! 

A further charge recently propa- 
gated in the United States against the 
Church in French Canada is that of 
clerical domination of the people of 
Quebec. It is true that the clergy form 
a large and highly-educated minority 
group in the Province, and that, since 
the population is overwhelmingly 
Catholic, the influence of this group 
is far greater than it would be, say, 
among a mixed population. In the ru- 
ral areas, villages and small towns, the 
priest is actually a father to his peo- 
ple, they follow his lead in almost 
every detail of ordinary life. This is 
as it should be; it is one of the func- 
tions of a pastor to set an example 
for his parishioners. As for politics, 
the open expression of political opin- 
ion is forbidden to the clergy of Que- 
bec as it is to Catholic clergy every- 
where. 
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They have, of course, the same 
right as their colleagues, both Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic, in other parts 
of the world, to speak their minds on 
moral questions, whether or not these 
have a political connection. Thus, the 
Cardinal Archbishop, who is without 
doubt the most influential cleric in the 
Province, recently spoke out against 
a law granting woman suffrage, be- 
cause he believes that such participa- 
tion by women in politics tends to in- 
crease neglect of domestic duties and 
hence assists in the breaking-up of 
family life. Nevertheless, the Provin- 
cial Legislature passed the law. 


“CLERICAL DoMINATION” 


Some of the Quebec hierarchy 
have forbidden clergy and laity alike 
to join the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation, a Canadian polit- 
ical party, because they believe it to 
be flagrantly Socialist, and Catholic 
membership in the party to be thus a 
direct disobedience of Papal com- 
mands. Other members of the hier- 
archy, both within and without the 
Province, have made no explicit rul- 
ing on the subject. Opinion is divid- 
ed among both clerics and laymen as 
to the morality of compulsory military 
service overseas; however, if the Gov- 
ernment should put such a measure 
into effect, all agree that it must be 
obeyed. 

In short, “clerical domination” in 
Quebec is exactly as extensive and ex- 
actly as restricted as it is in other Cath- 
olic communities. The priest teaches 
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the law of the Church to his people, 
and sets an example for them; being 
devout Catholics, they accept his teach- 
ing and follow his example. On other 
questions they make up their own 
minds; that they often agree with the 
priest is simply a tribute to his super- 
ior wisdom. What powers and riches 
the Church in Quebec possesses she 
holds with the consent and by the ex- 
press wish of her people; and she 
uses them unfailingly for the common 


Economic EXPLOITATION 


Yet, if Quebec is religiously, cul- 
turally and politically in an admirable 
position, in another field, the eco- 
nomic, her people have genuine cause 
for grievance. If the original colony 
was held by the British because of the 
value of its produce in furs, those who 
followed on the heels of the British 
conquerors have been motivated equal- 
ly by pure avarice. The Province today 
is enormously wealthy, not only in 
agriculture, lumber, fisheries and some 
of the richest gold and _ base-metal 
mining fields in the world, but also 
in a variety of industries and in hydro- 
electric power, “white coal.” But her 
people are poor, for none of this 
wealth belongs to them, with the ex- 
ception of the farm lands and fishing 
enterprises not yet taken over by the 
banks and insurance companies. 

The economic history of Quebec 
is first of all a history of unbridled 
exploitation. In the first place, when 
industrialization came to the Province, 
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her people were without money; they 
lacked the capital with which to es- 
tablish mines, paper mills, smelters 
and factories. Outside capital was en- 
listed to develop the natural resources 
and set up the industries, from British, 
American and English-speaking Cana- 
dian sources. It was a golden oppor- 
tunity for the financiers and, natural- 
ly, they took every advantage of it. 
One example of their methods 
should suffice. A little over a genera- 
tion ago, one small group decided to 
finance a textile company. They gath- 
ered together just $500,000 and, with 
the cooperation of a venal and cor- 
rupt Provincial Government, set up 
shop. By the time their corporation 
was investigated by a Royal Commis- 
sion, thirty years later, their capital 
had swollen to $15,000,000 (without 
the addition of any new funds—stock- 
watering did the job) and the invest- 
ors were receiving an average return 
of $1,000,000 annually—or twice 
their original investment, 200 per cent 
per year. And during the greater part 
of the period, their workers—nearly 
all French-speaking Canadians, of 
course—were paid wages averaging 
from ten to twelve cents an hour, or 
six to eight dollars a week. This oc- 
curred during the period from 1905 
to 1935, not in the “Dark Ages.” 
Nor is this an isolated example; 
despite the strenuous efforts of trades 
unions, the present Provincial Gov- 
ernment and that immediately preced- 
ing it, and the Church, wages in Que- 
bec are still lower than those in other 





parts of Canada. Noi all the blame, 
of course, rests on the shoulders of 
the financiers; the corrupt Govern- 
ment already mentioned, which re- 
mained in power for forty years, was 
partially responsible; and a certain 
temperamental characteristic of the 
French-speaking Canadian, which 
makes successful organization of in- 
dependent unions, even those purely 
Catholic, extremely difficult, has pre- 
vented labor from growing strong 
enough to claim its rights. Finally, the 
few industrial enterprises owned whol- 
ly or in part by French-Canadians 
have, for the most part, equally black 
records; their operators follow the ex- 
ample set by the earlier exploiters. 
The effects of this organized pi- 
racy upon the people of Quebec are 
numerous and varied. The education- 
al system of the Province is hopelessly 
unsuited to present-day needs. Be- 
cause the people are poor, they cannot 
pay heavy school taxes; hence the 
Government cannot pay its teachers 
properly, nor purchase the expensive 
equipment required to establish an 
adequate system of vocational schools. 
Only one French-speaking university, 
Laval, provides satisfactory courses in 
engineering and the sciences, and there 
are only a handful of secondary 
schools which offer technical training. 
Yet without such training, the French- 
Canadian is not qualified to assume 
the better-paying positions in indus- 
try and general business; therefore, 
the people remain poor. 
Effective operation of this vicious 
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cycle in enhanced by the fact that, 
because of the low salaries offered 
teachers, most schools are conducted 
by members of religious communities, 
who manage to live on next to noth- 
ing, but who are, with a few brilliant 
exceptions, much more inclined to the 
classical than to the technical side. 
Again, the poverty of the people 
makes it necessary for them to take 
their children from the schools and 
set them to work at a very early age. 
There is no compulsory education law 
in the Province as yet. 

An incredibly low standard of 
living prevails in many industrial and 
mining centers; Montreal, the largest, 
possesses some of the worst slums on 
the continent. In such conditions vice 
naturally flourishes: gambling, juve- 
nile delinquency, prostitution, drunk- 
enness (so common that the entire 
hierarchy recently issued a_ pastoral 
calling for more rigid and_better- 
enforced temperance legislation) and, 
along with these, a considerable 
amount of apostasy. 

Reaction to economic injustice is 
also largely responsible for the growth 
of various crack-pot movements, main- 
ly political, in the Province. These 
include even a few Communists ; some 
nationalists, who agitate for a separate 
Canadian Republic; secessionists, who 
want a separate French-speaking state 
without external ties; Fascists, who 
want the same thing with totalitarian 
trimmings and a flavoring of anti- 
Semitism; a nameless group who want 
union with the United States; and 
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some anti-clericals, who blame Mother 
Church for their troubles. The Com- 
munists and Fascists, along with a few 
of the more dangerous nationalists and 
secessionists, have been interned or 
suppressed by the Dominion Govern- 


ment for the duration; all the other ° 


groups taken together could not mus- 
ter more than twenty-five thousand ac- 
tive members—most of these, how- 
ever, highly vocal. Most of the people 
are quite willing to continue under 
the present political set-up, provided 
their economic wrongs are righted. 


Correctinc INJusrtices 


Wholesale correction of these in- 
justices must apparently await the 
coming of peace. In the meantime, 
some advances are being made. The 
Catholic Syndicates and other inde- 
pendent unions, aided by the Collec- 
tive Labor Agreements’ Act, an excel- 
lent piece of legislation passed by the 
Provincial Government a few years 
ago, are making considerable progress, 
despite active opposition from some 
quarters. (A recent case, in which the 
Syndicates were triumphant, involved 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
operator of a huge smelter at Arvida, 
Quebec. ALCOA’s labor record is a 
matter of common knowledge.) Que- 
bec now possesses more joint employ- 
er-employe management councils than 
any other Province. Along with recent 
Federal moves regulating costs and 
standards of living, such progress is 
at least. ameliorating the direct effects 
of exploitation. 
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The educational system is also be- 
ing improved, however slowly; the 
Federal Government, faced by the im- 
mediate necessity of increasing the 
available number of skilled workers, 
is helping finance new technical and 
vocational schools, and the Province 
is cooperating as far as possible. Com- 
pulsory education of children up to 
the age of fourteen, recommended by 
both Catholic and Protestant Commit- 
tees of the Educational Council and 
supported by the present Government, 
seems likely to become law at the next 
session of the legislature. 

Such organizations as the JOC 
(Young Catholic Worker), under the 
direct sponsorship of the hierarchy, 
and its associate groups, are doing 
their utmost to reclaim the slum dwell- 
ers from the vices accompanying such 
an environment, and are succeeding 
to a remarkable degree. They have 
brought thousands back to the Church 
and to decent living, but they still 
face a tremendous task. Recent reports 
show that they are also finding the 
Army a fertile field for their activi- 
ties. 

Though the French-Canadian, like 
other Catholics, realizes that the mo- 
rality of universal conscription in time 
of emergency is a matter to be decid- 
ed by the State, he still claims the 
right to discuss the question until a 
decision has been made. The general 
opinion is that it is morally accept- 
able if absolutely necessary, but many 
feel that such necessity does not at 
present exist. Hence, in the plebiscite 
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on the subject held last year, the peo- 
ple of Quebec voted almost solidly 
against giving the Federal Govern- 
ment a mandate allowing it to intro- 
duce universal conscription for over- 
seas service. The rest of Canada dis- 
agreed, and the mandate was given. 
(Incidentally, no other government in 
the British Commonwealth, except that 
of the United Kingdom, possesses such 


a power.) 
THEY WENT TO DiEPPE 


This occurrence, plus the ravings 
of the political fanatics already de- 
scribed, has led many uninformed ob- 
servers to infer that the attitude of 
Quebec toward the present war is iso- 
lationist and anti-British. This is far 
from the truth. In the matter of con- 
scription, if the Government decides 
to use its mandate, the French-Cana- 
dian will, as noted above, obey with- 
out resistance of any kind. In all other 
phases of the war effort, the Province 
is doing its share. Many vital war in- 
dustries are located in Quebec, and 
the people have more than filled their 
quotas in War Savings and Victory 
Loan drives and in voluntary enlist- 
ment for service at home and abroad. 
Side by side with their fellow-Cana- 
dians, the men of the Province have 
fought on almost every battlefield of 
the war. 

The Commando raid on Dieppe, 
so tragic in its loss of lives, is an 
heroic episode that will not soon be 
forgotten. Except for a few observers, 
all the men who took part in the ex- 
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cursion were Canadians, and most of 
them were members of French-speak- 
ing regiments. 

They were accompanied by a 
Catholic chaplain, Major the Rey. 
Joseph-Armand Sabourin, a_ typical 
French-Canadian priest. Father Sa- 
bourin was born in a village of the 
Province, educated at the University 
of Montreal, a wholly French-speak- 
ing institution, the Grand Seminary in 
the same city, and the Canadian Col- 
lege in Rome. Speaking to an audience 
of his own people, held in honor of 
his commanding officer (also a French- 
Canadian), he summed up his. atti- 
tude, and that of all sensible men of 
the Province, in the following moving 
words: 


We did not cross the Channel (to 
Dieppe) to fight for England, but we knew 
that we were going to fight, with England, 
for Canada. 

Do not put words in my mouth. | 
have not just said that I do not like Eng- 
land. I said that we should fight with Eng- 
land, our ally. Why should I dislike Eng- 
land? Because each morning I can_ say 
‘Mass in my church? Because in our schools 
the catechism can be taught? Because each 
year, in the Corpus Christi procession, | 
can carry the sacred Host in any street, in 
any city, in any Province of Canada? Be- 
cause I am free to speak my language, to 
have my schools, to follow my _tradi- 
tions? ... 

I shall make a still greater profession 
of faith. At this moment I much prefer to 
be a loyal subject of England. I much pre- 
fer to see England watch over my liberties, 
than to be under the wing of any other 
country in the world, including, alas, 
France. I know as well as you do that the 
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leaders of the British Government . . . Government recognizes my rights as a 
that the British Government is Protestant. French-Canadian, gives me complete free- 

I know it. But I do not want to for- dom of speech and of religion, and re- 
get that, if I am a free man today in my pects my traditions. That is why we went 


own country, I owe it to England... . ‘© Dieppe!!! 
I would rather be governed by Anglo-Pro- Not an isolationist or anti-British 
testants . . . because the Anglo-Protestant attitude! 

% 


Justice and Charity 


Law is not sufficient to guarantee international order accord- 
ing to justice, and justice itself without charity cannot give order 
to the world. Treaties and juridical laws, be they ever so just, 
cannot, by the intrinsic deficiency of a norm of conduct wholly 
exterior, arrive at the elimination of all evils. They do not al- 
ways foresee, and their enforcement is not always possible or 
proportionate or sufficient. In every case, even when an external 
order of international relations has been established, the internal 
evil—hatred of one nation for another—continues to circulate 
freely in the national consciousness, gradually eating away the 
root of international common life——-SOUTHERN Cross, Buenos 
Aires, December 11, 1942. 


Sixth Century Comment on Astrology 


Far be it from the hearts of the Faithful to attribute any 
substance to fate, Surely God the Creator, and He alone, governs 
the lives of men. Men were not made for the stars, but the stars 
were made for men. But if you say that a star controls the 
destiny of a man, then you make a man subject to the dictates 
of a star.—Pope St. Gregory I. 













President Urged to Aid Lithuanians 


Excerpts from a letter addressed to Mr. Roosevelt, April 15, 1943, by the 
Lithuanian R. C. Priests’ League of America, Inc. Reprinted from the 
LITHUANIAN BULLETIN, May 15, 1943. 


D EAR MR. PRESIDENT: 


The atheistic Soviet Union regime by repeated pronouncements 
claims Lithuania to be an integral part of the Soviet Union “legally incor- 
porated.” This claim was editorially expressed by the official Russian 
Communist party organ Pravda of February 8, 1943. It was reprinted by 
the Information Bulletin of the Soviet Union Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
Again on February 22, 1943, Mr. Joseph Stalin, the Premier of the Soviet 
Union, in his Order of the Day to the Red Army, officially claimed the 
Baltic States:to be an integral part of the Soviet Union. Lithuania is one 
of the Baltic States. The Soviet Union bases its claim of legal incorpora- 
tion of Lithuania upon the mock election staged under duress in that 
country by the Communistic regime in 1940. 

The Associated Press on March 30, 1943, reported that you, Mr. 
President, have stated that a meeting of the officials of our government 
and of the Soviet Union will be held soon to discuss the war and the 
postwar problems. When this meeting occurs we feel sure that the future 
status of Lithuania will be discussed. Should the United States, for the 
sake of appeasement, accede to the Soviet Union demands to annex 
Lithuania to the Soviet Union, Christianity in that state would be doomed 
to extinction. It is to be noted that Lithuania is eighty-five per cent 
Catholic. 

Our fear that religion in Lithuania faces total annihilation if she is 
incorporated into the Soviet Union is based upon the facts of past experi- 
ences. The Russian Communist invasion (June 1940-June 1941) proved 
this only too well. During that occupation, all Catholic life-giving insti- 
tutions, such as seminaries for the education of priests, schools, convents, 
other organizations, and the press were suppressed. Many religious leaders 
were either imprisoned, deported, or executed and all church property 
confiscated. Simultaneously, the Soviet Union regime launched a vigorous 
campaign employing the schools, the radio, the press, the cinema, and 
various compulsory educational meetings to propagate its anti-Christian 
and atheistic ideology. 

Furthermore, the fact should be emphasized that Lithuanians are not 
of the Slavonic race. They have no national, religious, or cultural interests 
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similar or akin to those of the Soviet Union or their people but differ 
from them in every conceivable aspect. 

Therefore, for the reasons stated above and in the name of the Lithu- 
anian Roman Catholic Priests’ League of America, Inc., we respectfully 
appeal to you, Mr. President, to defend Christianity and guarantee the 
God-given rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness to Lithuania. 

For a century and a quarter Lithuania suffered religious persecution 
and political enslavement under the Russian and the German domination 
and earnestly worked and prayed for emancipation. After the first World 
War, the Great Powers found the cause of Lithuania to be just and her 
people to be worthy of self-determination and political independence. 
The Republic of Lithuania was established. During its twenty-two years 
of independent life this Republic made progress, flourished and proved 
capable of self-government. And now it seems that a concerted effort is 
being made again by some of the Great Powers to destroy not only her 
sovereignty and her national entity but also the religion of her people. 

In our opinion the incorporation of Lithuania into the Soviet Union 
would constitute, from religious, national and cultural points of view, a 
crime of international magnitude. We are equally fearful of the godless 
Nazis. However, we are confident and take it for granted that the Allies 
shall defeat them, thereby liberating Lithuania from their domination. 

Sincerely praying Almighty God to bless you with good health, high 
courage to defend the rights of all nations, and Divine guidance in direct- 
ing the affairs of our nation in these most difficult times and with the 
renewed pledge of loyalty and devotion to you and our beloved country, 
we beg to remain 

Very respectfully yours, 


Rev. J. A. Karalius, President 
og 


Nobility of Work 


It was Christianity that raised manual labor to its dignity, 
whereas it had hitherto been so despised that even the moderate 
Cicero did not hesitate to sum up the general opinion of his 
time in words of which any modern sociologist would be 
ashamed: “All artisans are engaged in sordid trades, for there 
can be nothing ennobling about a workshop.”-—-Pivs XI in ON 
ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM. 








SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS 


What is the origin of the phrase 
“Servant of the Servants of God” 
which, so I understand, is used by the 
Pope? Is it not incompatible with the 
other high sounding titles which the 
Popes are accustomed to use? 

It would be. But the Popes, if 
you will take the trouble to look up 
the original texts of Papal documents, 
are not given to using high sounding 
titles for themselves. Here is a case 
in point. In such an important docu- 
ment as a Decretal Letter or Papal 
Bull, such as a Bull of Canonization 
(in which the Pope exercises his high- 
est authority) the Pope heads the list 
of signatories by writing (in Latin) 
“LN. a Bishop of the Catholic 
Church.” Nothing very high sounding 
about that. 

But as regards the first part of 
your question, at the head of some 
very important and authoritative Pa- 
pal documents, such as the authoriza- 
tion of the Roman missal, you will 
find a document beginning Pius Epis- 
copus, Servus Servorum Dei, which 
simply means Pius, a Bishop, Servant 
of the Servants of God. 

Now this is not some windy piece 
of assumed humility, but a phrase of 
great antiquity which the Popes have 
used for more than thirteen hundred 


years. The first Pope to use the phrase 
was St. Gregory the Great, who signed 
his letters after this style about A.D. 
591. And Gregory I, who certainly, as 
Roman Pontiff, was the most import. 
ant personage in all Christendom, 
used this signature to his letters when 
the Bishop of Constantinople, John 
IV, who, important as he was, did 
not occupy the exalted position of the 
Bishop of Rome, took upon himself 
to sign his letters as Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch, which was as good as saying 
that he styled himself as Patriarch of 
the Church Universal, which he most 
certainly was not. 

So the style Servant of the Ser- 
vants of God was, indeed, a rebuke 
to the pretensions of the Bishop of a 
lesser See. 


Vatican City ADMINISTRATION 


What is the new political set-up 
for Vatican City? 

There is no new political set-up 
for Vatican City. Vatican City re- 
mains politically what it was under 
the terms of the Lateran Treaty of 
1929. That is, it is an independent 
State of which the Pope is Sovereign 
—you might call him a king or presi- 
dent or what you will—though his 
political title is Sovereign of the State 
of Vatican City, and no change in his 
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political independence has taken place. 

On the other hand, the Ponti- 
fical Commission of Cardinals for the 
Administration of Vatican City, has 
this year issued a series of decrees for 
the reorganization and simplifying of 
all the civil services in Vatican City. 
These different branches are now more 
independent of each other, but more 
directly responsible to the Pontifical 
Commission. 

The new groups set up number 
eleven departments: Pontifical Mu- 
seums; Technical and Economic Ser- 
vices, under which come the post of- 
fice, telephones and telegraph lines; 
Office and Accounts; Office of Ar- 
chives; Office of Law; Office of Em- 
ployment; Office of Finance; Health 
Services; Papal Police and Armed 
Forces; Vatican Radio; Vatican Ob- 
servatory. 

All this has nothing to do with 
the political standing of Vatican City. 
These decrees are concerned entirely 
with the internal administration of the 
Papal State. They do not, in any way, 
affect the international position of 
Vatican City as a sovereign independ- 
ent State. 

And, by the way, Vatican City, 
as a political State (which it is in in- 


ternational law) has the most Chris- | 
tian system in the world regarding the 


persons employed in the service of that 
State. Provision is made for a register 
of the salaries and promotion of the 
permanent personnel, as well as spe- 
cial lists for those not in permanent 
employment, so that they may be ad- 
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mitted to the permanent staff when 
and as vacancies occur. These provi- 
sions include the highest functionaries, 
such as Apostolic Nuncios and other 
diplomatic representatives, down to 
the humblest worker in the City. Secu- 
lar States, with assured sources of 
revenue more secured than those of 
the Papal dominion, might well copy 
the Christian economics of Vatican 
City, which has no taxpayers from 
whom to collect internal revenues. 


GREGORIAN Masses 


What are the Gregorian Masses? 

The Gregorian Masses are a series 
of Masses celebrated on thirty con- 
secutive days in behalf of a soul in 
Purgatory. 

It is recorded that St. Gregory 
the Great (Pope Gregory I) celebrated 
Mass for thirty consecutive days for 
the soul of the monk Justus, who died 
in the monastery of St. Andrew in 
Rome, founded by Gregory on the 
Caelian Hill. On the thirtieth day the 
departed appeared to his brother Co- 
piosus to reveal to him that he had 
been delivered from Purgatory. St. 
Gregory attributed that deliverance to 
the virtue of the Holy Sacrifice offered 
during thirty days. 

As these Masses were, in after 
years, offered at the same altar where 
the Saint was accustomed as a Bene- 
dictine monk to celebrate Mass, that 
altar was held in great veneration. So 
the belief spread amongst the Faith- 
ful that any Mass celebrated at the 
Gregorian altar on the Caelian Hill, 
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obtained by the special intercession 
of the Saint the release of a soul from 
Purgatory. 

Much later on, mostly from the 
16th century, the Popes granted the 
privilege of this altar to other altars, 
both in Rome and in other places. 
These were called Gregorian altars 
ad instar—meaning that they enjoyed 
the same privileges as the altar at the 
Caelian Hill in Rome. So the Faithful 
have reason to believe that a Mass 
celebrated at these Gregorian altars 
has the same efficacy for the release 
of a soul in Purgatory. 

But since 1912 this privilege has 
been conceded to no other altars. 
However, the Gregorian Masses may 
now be offered at any altar. The con- 
ditions laid down from time to time 
by the Sacred Congregation are that 
the Gregorian Masses must be cele- 
brated on thirty consecutive days for 
the liberation of a soul in Purgatory. 
They may not be offered for a living 
person, and it is an essential condi- 
tion that the Masses must be cele- 
brated for thirty consecutive days 
without a break, unless Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Sat- 
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ately on Easter Sunday in that case. 





Masses may not be celebrated—and| if 
the Masses must be resumed ieuned} 


They are not Requiem Masses, 
that is, they are not celebrated with | 
black vestments. The Intention is for | 
the departed. Moreover, when a 
priest is allowed to celebrate two or 
three Masses, as on All Souls Day and 
Christmas, he may offer only one 
Gregorian Mass on any day. Nor is 
it necessary that the Masses be offered 
at the same altar. Also, if the priest 
who undertakes to celebrate the Greg- | 
orian Masses is unable himself (on ac- 
count of sicknes, for example) to offer 
the Mass on any given day, he may 
obtain the assistance of some other 
priest to offer the Mass so that the 
series is continued. ’ 

There are other rules laid down, 
by the Sacred Congregation. But this 
much is clear: The Gregorian Masses 
are to be celebrated for the release of 
a soul in Purgatory; they do not have 
to be requiem or black Masses; and, 
they must be celebrated consecutively 
over thirty days, with the single ex- 
ceptions as noted above. 


Help of Christians 


Without doubt, she shall be heard for her reverence. Surely 
the Son will hear the Mother; surely the Father will hear the 
Son. This is my greatest confidence, the sole reason for my 


hope.—St. Bernard. 
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